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HE whole world is being forced at last to face 

the truth about Russia. The Red armies 
have reached the Black Sea. General Denikin 

has been so decisively defeated as to leave no grounds 
whatever for any hope of his recovery. . The final 
destruction of the two remnants into which his forces 
are now divided is a task which can hardly be expected 
to occupy the victors for more than a few weeks at most. 
The military facts of the débacle are beyond dispute. 
In one sense they are tragic; in another they afford 
more ground for optimism as to the immediatc :uture 
of Russia than any other news which has reached 
Western Europe from that unhappy country during the 
past twelve months. For at last the Allied Govern- 
ments have no choice but to recognise that their entire 
policy hitherto has been based upon a complete mis- 
calculation of the balance of forces in Russia. They 
may still fail, or at any rate delay, to do the right 
thing, but they cannot fail at least to adopt a more 
rational attitude towards the whole problem. So far 
they have steadfastly ignored the fact that in the 
long run such problems can only be settled by the people 
whom they immediately concern. Now they can ignore 
it no longer, for not only can they not intervene, but 
there is no longer any counter-revolutionary or anti- 
Soviet foree which they can bolster up. In this, as in 
other historical cases, military impotence will be the 


mother of political wisdom. 
* * * 





As regards our own Government, at any rate, there is 
no excuse for the miscalculation which they have made. 
They have had ample information at their disposal for 
the formation of a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
Situation; and they should have known that neither 





Koltchak nor Denikin ever had a chance of achieving 
the objects which each set out to achieve, and upon 
which this country has thrown away a hundred millions 
sterling. The truth probably is that they did know it, 
but preferred to prolong the struggle in the forlorn 
hope that something would turn up, that somehow or 
other Lenin would be overthrown. The British military 
officers attached to the counter-revolutionary armies 
have, of course, always been optimistic. Two of the 
leading officers attached to Denikin’s forces, lately 
arrived in London, have even during the past month 
been assuring the War Office and their friends that all 
was well and that the *“* Volunteer army ”’ would “ soon 
be in Moscow.” But this was only the professional 
optimism of the soldier who knows that pessimism is 
nine points of defeat, and it is not possible to suppose 
that Mr. Churchill or the Cabinet were deceived by it. 
They had other sources of information; and if they 
did not warn the country of what was about to happen, 
it was doubtless partly because they wished to postpone 
the evil day which would finally condemn their policy, 
and partly because some of them possess so exaggerated 
a horror of the Soviet system that they refused to 
recognise the inevitable even in the shrinking privacy 
of their own minds. There is no longer, however, any 
possibility of concealing the truth; and we fancy they 
will find that their mistake is precisely of that kind 
which the British electorate are least inclined to forgive. 
* ~ * 


Before passing from the subject we would suggest 
that it is surely time the atrocity-mongers gave up 
their evil trade. The Times, of course, is the worst 
offender. There is not the slightest doubt that horrible 
things have happened in Russia during the ast three 
years ; but that is no excuse for the publication of such 
manifestly false tittle-tattle as has been appearing in 
the Times during the past few weeks over the signature 
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of an Anglican clergyman who does not even profess 
to have any first-hand knowledge of the evidence for 
most of his allegations. As for the article by an English- 
woman from Kharkoff to which the same paper gave 
great prominence on Thursday, all that can be said is 
that the publication of such hysterical nonsense seems 
to us to pass far beyond the limits of licence which a 
reputable journal should permit itself, however honestly 
convinced it may be of the excellence of its propagandist 
aims. In the matter of “atrocities’’ there is not a 
pin to choose between the armies of Koltchak, Lenin 
or Denikin. They have all been guilty of rape and 
murder and torture on wholesale lines. That is the 
manner of civil war in Russia. Stories about one side 
are printed, stories about the other excluded. But 
since the object of the selection—to secure popular 
support for Denikin—can hardly be said any longer to 
exist, may we not hope that both in future will be 


excluded. 
* x * 


Mr. Hoover has issued a statement this week in 
America protesting against the demands of “ foreign 
propagandists ’”’ that America should co-operate in the 
economic reconstruction of Europe by raising a Loan 
for the purpose or guaranteeing large Credits. He 
declares himself a believer in “ self-help,” and considers 
it is time for Europe to understand that she must 
** get back to work’’ and cease to rely on American 
charity. Mr. Hoover has done so much to organise 
relief for the starving sections of Europe that we are 
loathe to criticise him. But his statement certainly 
seems to show either that he is a better organiser than 
he is a financier or that he has devoted his attention 
so exclusively to the food question that he can think of 
nothing else. The food question is extremely urgent, 
but from the financial point of view it is a comparatively 
small matter. The big problem, which without American 
help may well prove insoluble, is that of restocking 
Europe with raw materials. It is useless to address to 
such countries as Germany and Austria pious exhorta- 
tions in the manner of Samuel Smiles concerning the 
necessity of getting to work, when they have no materials 
to work with and no prospect, until they can work, of 
re-establishing the credit which would enable them to 
purehase such materials. It is a vicious circle from 
which, without outside help, they cannot hope to 
escape. Great Britain may be able to give some help, 
but little in comparison with the need. Unfortunately 
Mr. Hoover has a great deal of influence in America. 
There are indications, however, that in financial circles 
in New York it is beginning to be understood pretty 
clearly that sooner or later America will be forced, in 
her own interests, to co-operate in solving the financial 
problems of Europe; and it may be hoped that this 
growing realisation will counteract the effect of Mr. 
Hoover's intervention. 

x * * 

We confess that in certain respects we have a good 
deal of sympathy with Mr. Hoover’s attitude; as for 
instance when he demands that Austria should be 
allowed to make “such political associations as will 
take her out of a perpetual poorhouse,”” and when he 


protests against the absurd level of military expenditure 
which is still being maintained in many European 
countries, notably in Italy. But the necessities of the 
case are too urgent for such arguments to be regarded as 


co: clusive. Moreover, properly wielded, the financial 
weapon might enable America to enforce her views on 
these points much more effectively than she will ever 
do by other means. Meanwhile, if New York will not 
act London can at least do something. In the case of 
Austria, for example—while nothing short of a large 
international loan can really put her on her feet or re- 
establish her currency as a practicable instrument of 
international trade—comparatively small credits would 
enable her to obtain a supply of materials, such as semi- 
manufactured textiles, for her important “ finishing” 
industries. She would find plenty of markets in the 
countries round her for the finished products and might 
become, if not solvent, at least partially self-supporting. 
The present doles of food which are being sent to her 
are indispensable, but they leave her economic situation 
exactly where it was before. 
ae ne co 

The Delegate Meeting of the National Union of 
Railwaymen is in session as we write, considering the 
Government offer on wages standardisation and future 
machinery of negotiation. It seems clear, from the 
decisions reported from branches all over the country 
that any immediate acceptance of the proposals as 
they stand is out of the question, and that they are 
generally regarded as inadequate. There is no sufficient 
reason, however, to suppose that there is an imminent 
prospect of another railway strike ; for it is reasonable 
to hope that the present offer, even if some of its terms 
are fixed, is, as a whole, neither “ final ’’ nor * definitive.” 
It is clear that much of the hostility to the offer is a 
direct result of the Government’s insistence on retaining, 
in the terms the purely hypothetical 40s. minimum, 
and asking the railwaymen to pledge themselves to 
drastic future reductions under circumstances which 
have not arisen, and are most unlikely to arise for a 
long time to come. It is difficult to see what purpose, 
except that of exasperating the men, the Government 
supposes these postdated minima to serve, and it is 
clear that, if they were dropped or substantially modified, 
the way to a settlement would be made very much 
smoother, without any additional cost falling upon 
the State, at least for a long time to come. In any case, 
a hypothetical settlement, made to cover conditions 
which cannot exist for some years, is almost certain, 
in these days of rapid change, to be upset long before 
is can come into operation. We believe, therefore, 
that there is nothing to be lost, and a great deal to be 
gained, by dropping altogether the proposal to reduce 
wages in future, and concentrating, according to the 
normal practice in other industries, upon reaching an 
agreement with regard to the rates to be paid under 
circumstances which are actually in existence. 

* * + 


We do not pretend that the adoption of this course 
would by itself completely satisfy the railwaymen ; 
but we believe that it would clear the way for an amicable 
settlement, and leave only points of comparative detail 
to be adjusted. In the determination of the actual 
rates to be paid, the Government offer is based upon 
averaging the rates paid by the whole of the principal 
railway companies, with the result that the sections 
who are more favourably placed are discontented with 
the proposals, whereas the railwaymen’s demand was 
that the highest existing rates should be taken as the 
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basis for standardisation. Clearly, there is nothing 
sacrosanct about either of these principles; and, if 
we assume that the present offer is neither final nor 
definitive, it should not be difficult, after clearing the 
40s. difficulty out of the way, to reach agreement in 
the disputed cases by a compromise between the two 
principles. It is perfectly clear that the great mass 
of railwaymen, while they regard the offer as un- 
satisfactory, are exceedingly unwilling to embark 
upon another strike. In these circumstances, if there 
is good will on the Government side—a point on which 
we are obliged to feel doubtful—it should not be 
difficult to reach agreement as the result of a little 
commonsense and a few more days’ negotiation. 


* * * 


We have received a very curious circular from a body 
called “‘ The British Empire Union (incorporating the 
Anti-German Union).’”’ This body appears to be a 
political organisation whose main raison d'étre is to 
combat the socialistic propaganda of the Labour Party 
and to disseminate sound economic doctrines amongst 
the working-class. The substance of the circular is an 
appeal for funds to fight the Labour Party and calls for 
no special comment. But upon the subscription form 
at the end there appears the following remarkable 
statement : 

We have obtained a concession from the Income Tax Authori- 
ties whereby no tax need be paid on any contribution towards 
the funds of the British Empire Union. Therefore, in making 
out your Income Tax returns, the amount given to our funds 
can be entered on the form in the same way as similar charges 
which are allowed, e.g., Insurance Premiums. 


The circular is signed by Sir J. S. Harmood-Banner, 
M.P., Treasurer, and Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., M.P., 
Vice-Chairman. Evidently this is a matter about which 
the Labour Party might institute enquiries. 


* * * 


The directors of the Pearl Assurance Company have 
assured the Press that, in the first place, they will not 
recognise the Trade Union to which most of their 
agents who are now on strike belong; secondly, that 
they are not going to accede to the agents’ demands, 
even if the whole public opinion of England were to 
back them up; and thirdly, that they cannot possibly 
afford to pay any more without penalising their policy- 
holders, for the large funds of the Pearl, to which 
attention has been drawn by the Labour Press, have 
not been kept by the Company, but have been lent 
to the Government for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. There is something almost disarming about 
the directors’ naive confidence in the simplicity of the 
public, which is asked to believe that funds invested 
in the War Loan are in effect lost to the Company. 
The general contention that an increase of wages is 
impossible is more important, especially in view of the 
conclusion of the Committee which was set up in 1918, 
and which reported that none out of the six companies 
then examined could afford a 10s. increase to its col- 
lectors. The Pearl Insurance collectors are asking for 
increased rates of pay and commission which will bring 
their earnings up to a minimum of £3 a week—accord- 
ing to the Company’s figures the present rate is a £8 a 
Week average. At the present level of prices, £3 a week 
certainly seems a very bare “living wage,” especially 
when it is considered that out of this the Pearl collector 
has to keep up a respectable appearance and provide 
for a considerable amount of travelling. He is also 
exposed to the temptation of continually handling 
sums of other people’s money, and—if he is at all a 
soft-hearted man—he has to deal with the plea of 
Persons who “cannot manage the payments just this 
week, but will certainly make it up later.” For some 
losses on lapsed policies the Company will reimburse 
him, but not, of course, for all. But the argument that 


the business cannot afford more has long ceased to be an 
excuse for paying sweated wages, and if the Pearl 
Company really cannot afford to give its agents a living 
wage, it is high time it made way for someone who can— 
possibly a State Insurance Department. 


* * * 


The Bulletin dealing with the rise and progress of 
the Whitley Councils, just issued by the Ministry of 
Labour, is a curious document. There are now over 
fifty “* Industrial ’’ Councils covering over fifty “ indus- 
tries,’ employing in all between three and four million 
workers. This total would be more impressive were 
it not for the fact that, of the industries of first-rate 
importance, only two, building and wool, are repre- 
sented in the list, and of these, the Building Trades 
Parliament, which accounts for over 700,000 workers, 
had an origin entirely independent of the Whitley scheme. 
There are no Councils for mining, railways, waterside 
transport, engineering, shipbuilding, iron and steel or 
cotton, while at least fourteen of the so-called ** indus- 
tries’ which possess National Councils employ in all 
less than 10,000 workers each. Despite the manifest 
failure of the Whitley scheme to do what it promised, 
the Report is couched in a tone of vehement self- 
congratulation. Even where Councils exist it is remark- 
able how little in the way of actual achievement there 
is to report; the great majority of them having taken 
no steps at all to set up Works Committees, which were 
recommended as an integral part of the scheme. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Commercial Activities,” we are told 
that several Councils have “considered the subject 
of foreign trade and import restrictions’’; but no 
further particulars of any kind are given. The really 
remarkable Report of the Special Committee of the 
Building Council on “‘ The Organisation of the Building 
Industry as a Public Service’’ is dismissed with a 
casual and wholly misleading reference from which no 
impression of its contents could be gathered. The 
Ministry of Labour appears to be extremely pleased with 
most of the Councils which do nothing, but to have 
a grudge against the only Council—originated without 
Government prompting, it is true—which has at least 
attempted to cast a critical glance at the whole profit- 
making basis of the present industrial system. 


x * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The continued 
opposition to Mr. Macpherson’s Motor Car and Cycle 
Permit Order is worthy of notice. A stranger on an 
itinerary of Ireland to-day could distinguish any 
district of Nationalist Ireland from any district in 
“Ulster” simply by the absence from the one of 
almost all motor traffic. At a meeting last Sunday 
of the members of the Irish Automobile Drivers and 
Mechanics Union, Mr. Johnston, the Treasurer of the 
Irish Labour Party, stated the reasons for which the 
drivers and mechanics refused to apply for permits 
and consequently went on strike. The object of the 
Order, he said, could not be to secure means of 
identification in case of crime, since the police knew 
the name of every driver and owner of a car throughout 
the country, but to place in the hands of the police 
and military the power of preventing men whose politics 
were disagreeable to the authorities from earning their 
livelihood. The Order, however, puts no slight upon 
Trade Unionists in particular, as Mr. Macpherson has 
pointed out. Quite probably Trade Unionists would 
suffer less than others under its administration. The 
objection to the Order is that it gives the authorities 
opportunity for penalising anyone, rich or poor, for 
mere opinions. Cases have occurred—and Mr. 
Macpherson has refused to intervene—in which Dis- 
trict Inspectors act on the assumption (which Mr. 
Macpherson’s own speeches have not Sone 
that every Sinn Feiner is a potential criminal. e 
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protest of the drivers and mechanics seems to be most 
disinterested, and their strike has the unique distinction 
of receiving monetary assistance from capitalists. 

* * * 


A Political Correspondent writes :—Is Ireland not a little too 
sanguine in fearing merely that when the new Home Rule Bill 
takes shape it will prove to be a sham? I see it stated in cor- 
roboration of this not uncheerful view that the Bill is to include a 
suspensory clause enabling the Government to delay the opera- 
tion of the scheme till law and order have been re-established— 
that is to say, till the dawn of the Millennium. What, however, 
of another clause certain to be included in the same Bill, the 
effect of which, no matter how it may be disguised, must be to 
repeal the existing Home Rule Act? I find among English 
politicians—perhaps a more cynical set than their Irish brethren 
—a strongly held belief that by the time Mr. Lloyd George’s 
eirenicon is ripe for the Roya! Assent this will be virtually the 


only part of it left. 
* * 


One effect of the Coalition slump may be to hasten a reversion 
to the party system as it existed before the war, or, rather, to 
as passable an imitation of that obsolete model as can be contrived 
under the changed conditions. For obvious reasons, the idea is 
viewed with distaste by Mr. Lloyd George and with dismay by 
his friends. Numerically, the contribution made by the latter 
to the Coalition is negligible. Besides, they are divided within 
their own ranks and separated also from the Independent Liberals 
by the embittered memories of three fateful Decembers—that 
of 1916, when, as it was said at the time, Zimri slew his master ; 
that of 1918, when the trick election was to have justified the 
earlier stroke by putting a crown on its success; and, finally, 
that of 1919, when Downing Street threw down a foolhardy 
challenge to every independent-minded Liberal Association 
throughout the country. For a party with such antecedents 
and such prospects to cut itself adrift from its present relatively 
sheltered moorings would be madness. Accordingly, the Lloyd 
George section of the Coalition (I do not answer for the Prime 
Minister himself) may be trusted to sit still as long as it can and 
wait for the storm to abate. 

* * * 

But the other party to the compact, though not at all happy 
in its outlook, feels itself in a less desperate position. For one 
thing, it commands a clear majority in both Houses. Secondly, 
it is as united as any political combination can reasonably hope 
to be in these days, and, in addition, it enjoys the advantage, 
unique among existing parties, of having all its leaders conveni- 
ently within call on either the green or the red benches. In other 
words, unlike the Liberal remnant, it is not merely a numerous 
but believes itself to be a powerful, deep-rooted and quite intact 
political entity, and, observing how the constituencies are placing 
an impish construction of their own on the solemn advice of the 
Coalition leaders to ignore old party labels and distinctions, it 
is naturally beginning to ask itself why it should acquiesce any 
longer in a pretence capable of so retributive an interpretation, 
As between Liberals and Tories, it will be seen, we have here the 
fable of the tailless fox over again, with the more alert of the Tory 
foxes making ready to escape undocked. 

* * * 

With one of the historic mouthpieces of Liberalism actually 
calling for the retirement of a former Liberal whip (Sir Arthur 
Marshall) from his candidature in a by-election which, but for 
his intervention, might be won for Labour, the unsolved problem 
of the three-cornered contest would seem to be entering on a new 
phase. Personally I had not expected to see this particular turn 
of the political whirligig quite so soon. Now anything may 
happen. Sooner or later, for instance, the Ministers designate of 
the first Labour Government must begin to take alarm lest their 
chances of becoming actual Ministers should be jeopardised at 
the crucial moment by an unchecked multiplication of tactical 
Liberal candidatures. Formerly, it would have been to Liberal- 
ism’s interest, under not dissimilar conditions, to make a bold offer 
to Labour, and, on the whole, the opportunity was missed. 
To-day the positions are reversed ; or, if not, they very soon will 
be. Will Labour show greater foresight ? 

* * * 

At the risk of being invoked as a witness in support of Mr. 
Churchill’s theory that inexperience and incompetence go together 
in administrative affairs, I feel constrained to put on record the 
somewhat damning statistical fact that the present Government 
comprises no fewer than twenty-five statesmen of one kind and 
another (but chiefly of one kind) who knew nothing of office till 
Mr. Lloyd George called them in. Of the number, five were 
appointed Ministers first and were sent or brought into Parliament 
afterwards, while one is not there even yet. 


THE FATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


EXT week the Supreme muddlers are to 
reassemble in Paris, and the long-drawn-out 
agony of the Turkish Empire will enter on 
its last phase. On the mischief of this uncon- 

scionable delay it is unnecessary to dilate. During 
the fifteen months which have passed since the collapse 
of the Ottoman power, the state of the Middle East 
has gone from bad to worse. Bitter antagonisms 
developed, intrigues have been hatched, unrest has 
spread like a prairie fire. The Committee of Union 
and Progress is insolent and active, the Turks still 
harry the remnants of the Armenians. Greeks and 
Turks have been cutting each other’s throats at 
Smyrna. Arabs, Jews, Egyptians, Persians, Kurds, 
all contribute their share of murmuring, plotting, 
and fighting, while in Europe jealousy and greed, 
open or barely concealed, have steadily increased the 
difficulties of the problem. The sole relief to this 
protracted tragedy was the bringing of a Turkish 
delegation to the Peace Conference last summer. That 
interlude covered both the Turks and the Supreme 
Council with ridicule, which did not perhaps matter 
much in Paris, but which has not been forgotten, 
and does matter, in Asia. 

But what are the prospects now? The Americans, 
who have been blamed; rightly or wrongly, for the 
delay, are out of the running. M. Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George will presumably be the real arbiters 
of the settlement. In view of all that has happened 
in the last year, we cannot honestly pretend to any 
great degree of optimism; we can only hope that some 
statesmanship may make its appearance at this eleventh 
hour. The Treaty will involve, as everyone knows, 
territorial arrangement of the first importance. There 

‘is the remnant of Turkey in Europe—Thrace and 
Constantinople ; there are in Asia, Anatolia, Armenia 
and Kurdistan, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine, all to be disposed of. And there are, besides, 
the outlying questions of Cyprus and the Dodecannese. 
The future of some of these territories is already plain ; 
over others hot controversy is raging. Behind the 
whole settlement, and bearing upon its details in a way 
that many Europeans do not in the least realise, there 
lies the question of the limits to be set to the Sultan's 
sovereignty. There will be no dispute about the break- 
up of the Ottoman Empire ; indeed, no power on earth 
could put that anachronism together again. No one 
suggests that the Turk should have anything more 
to do with Arabia or Syria or Palestine or Mesopotamia. 
No one is so callous as to wish the unhappy Armenians 
to be any longer at his mercy. Few believe that he 
ought to retain his last hold on Europe in Eastern 
Thrace. It is true that Mr. Lloyd George announced 
a year ago that we were not fighting to deprive Turkey 
of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace ; but he has very likely had time to instruct 
himself about the ethnography of Thrace since then, 
and he may now have changed his mind. Broadly 
speaking, there is universal agreement that the Turk 
is not fit to govern any alien race, be it Christian or 
Moslem. The problem, then, narrows down very 
considerably. the crux, in fact, is Constantinople. 
Is the Sultan to remain in Constantinople, or is he = 
be packed off to Anatolia, to Brussa, or elsewhere ! 

Let us first recall the earliest pronouncements of the 
American President and the British Prime Minister on 
this question. The twelfth of the Fourteen Points of 
blessed memory runs as follows: 

The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman 
Empire should . assured a secure sovereignty, 
but the other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security 
of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity 
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of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles 
should be permanently opened as a free passage 
to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
international guarantees. 


At about the same moment Mr. Lloyd George stated 

ublicly that “‘ we do not challenge the maintenance 
of the Turkish Empire in the homelands of the Turkish 
race, With its capital at Constantinople—the passage 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean being 
internationalised and neutralised.” But since those 
days of primitive faith and hope the world has aged. 
Critics, constitution-makers, and claimants for 
Constantinople have sprung up on all hands. Russia, 
to whom the prize was originally to fall, has been 
out of the reckoning, though there have been moments, 
on some of Koltchak’s or Denikin’s luckier days, when 
she seemed to be in it again. The Greek pretensions 
have staggered even their friends. Counter-demands 
have been put forward by some bright spirits that 
Italy should be given Constantinople “ in compensation 
for Fiume.” Others have produced a scheme for 
running the city on the lines of the Swiss Republic. 
A number of Gladstonian Liberals have reminded us 
that the “ bag and baggage’ requires that the Turk 
must leave Constantinople. Some ardent Christians 
assert that the honour of Christianity requires the same 
thing. Extravagant statistic-mongers reinforce these 
arguments with proofs that Constantinople contains 
only a hopeless minority of Turks. On the other 
hand, the French Press has now constituted itself 
the champions of Turkish rights, and insists that the 
Sultan should be left alone. And, above all, a chorus 
of protest goes up from the Mohammedan world that 
to remove the seat of the Khalifate will be an intolerable 
outrage to the Faithful. 

What are we to do amid all this conflict of evidence ? 

There are several things that can be said without hesi- 
tation. In the first place, many of the disputants are 
inspired mainly by prejudice—sometimes prejudice pure 
an’ '~, sometimes well fortified with sacro egoismo. 
There arc zealots in Northern Europe who appear to 
be honestly convinced that God made the Turks by an 
oversight. There are zealots in Southern Europe whose 
desire for the spread of Hellenic culture leads them into 
wild extravagances. We are told that the Turks “ are 
a sterile race with no personality, while the Greeks are 
active, creative and constructive.” We are asked 
whether the Turks “ have any right in a place where 
they have altered nothing, and where they themselves 
avow that all rights belong to Greece.” We are even 
assured solemnly that “‘ the Greeks have the same rights 
to Constantinople as the British and French to London 
and Paris”! But the claims of Greece to receive what 
she—or rather the Byzantines—lost 567 years ago are 
not worth discussing. There are really only two 
practical policies—either to leave the Sultan in command 
in Constantinople or to turn him out and put an inter- 
national government in. Now, it is quite clear that the 
Dardanelles must be freed, and that the only satisfactory 
guarantee of their freedom will be their internationalisa- 
tion and neutralisation, as Mr. Lloyd George said. If 
that necessitated ejecting the Sultan from Constanti- 
nople, he would have to go. But it does not. There 
is nothing to prevent the whole waterway from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean being held by inter- 
national force, with naval and military bases, if neces- 
sary, at certain points, and an international commission 
of control sitting in Constantinople. This might not leave 
the Sultan in the position of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
but it could leave him Khalif in Constantinople. 

But why leave him there at all? it is asked. On 
precisely those grounds, we answer, which the Times 
rejected the other day, in arguing that he should be 
turned out—grounds of sentiment and expediency. 
We are under no illusions about the Turk. We never 





joined in the chorus whose fashion it was in this country 
a few years ago to belaud him as “ the real gentleman of 
the East.” Gentleman or not, he is not competent to 
rule other races. But he must be allowed the elemen- 
tary right of managing his own affairs. And Con- 
stantinople is one of his affairs. It is true he 
took it rather violently in 1453 (as other nations have 
taken other places at even later dates). But he has 
been there for five and a-half centuries, and it is idle 
to pretend that Constantinople is not a Turkish city now. 
Sentiment, therefore, and legitimate sentiment, justifies 
us in leaving it as the Turkish capital. We are not 
much impressed by the argument that the peace of 
the world will always be threatened by the presence 
of the Turks in Constantinople. Constantinople was 
often in the past a hotbed of intrigue, it is true; but 
that was not because it was Constantinople, nor even 
because it was the Turkish capital. The intrigues were 
largely of European making, and they can continue even 
if the Sultan is not there. And could not intrigues, and 
more dangerous ones still, be evolved in Brussa ? 

But the sentiment, which is also principle, that 
demands we should allow “ self-determination” to 
apply in Constantinople is reinforced by another 
sentimental consideration, which is also expediency. 
The Sultan as Khalif has a spiritual position in the 
Moslem world which cannot be made light of. Here, 
again, we are under no illusions. The Turks usurped 
the Khalifate ; many Moslems repudiate the Sultan's 
spiritual authority. Moreover, Constantinople is not 
a Holy City, and his spiritual authority, for what it is 
worth, need not be affected by his removal to Anatolia. 
All these and other perfectly logical arguments may be 
adduced to prove that Islam has no ground for being 
disturbed. But Islam is disturbed, and those who 
know anything of the Eastern mind will beware of 
these arguments. The Islamic world is not united, 
though it is far less disunited than the Christian world. 
But it may be united in a way that the Christian world 
cannot be. Pan-Islamism is a force to be reckoned 
with—and all the more because it is not possible to 
distinguish the religious from the political element in 
it. The fact .is, whether we like it or not, that the 
Eastern world is profoundly suspicious of, and in parts 
actively hostile to, the West. And whether the Moslems 
of India and Egypt, of Syria and Mesopotamia, will 
really be affronted by the expulsion of the Sultan, or 
will only pretend to be affronted, it will come to much 
the same thing. Apart altogether from moral con- 
siderations and from our duty to respect the religious 
susceptibilities of our subjects, neither we nor France, as 
Mohammedan Powers, ought thus lightly to risk the 
peace of Asia and Africa. 


‘ 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY 

immediately upon the remarkable polls secured 

by the Labour candidates in the unpromising 

all the political prophets talking. Mr. Churchill has 
improved the occasion by a vehement assertion of 
with the inevitable tu quoque. The Daily News has 
invited Liberals to vote against a Liberal for the Labour 
Guardian speaks of a coming Government of Liberal 
and Labour combined. The Times fully recognises the 
Government, and dwells upon its expansion from a 
purely Trade Union party into a party including a 


HE Labour victory at Spen Valley, following 
constituencies of Bromley and St. Albans, has set 
Labour's unfitness to govern; Mr. Thomas has replied 
candidate at Ashton-under-Lyne; the Manchester 
arrival of Labour as a party destined to become the 
considerable element of the middle-class. In short, 
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all the politicians are thinking and talking about 
Labour’s chances of becoming the Government, and 
about its prospects of success and efficiency after it 
has assumed office. 

The Labour leaders themselves have made it clear, 
again and again, that they are in no hurry to assume 
office for its own sake. They recognise fully the diffi- 
culties which stand in their way. But events are 
hurrying them into power despite themselves ; for it is 
generally recognised that, if one year of Coalition 
Government since the termination of hostilities has 
imperilled the stability of European civilisation, a 
continuance of the same Government is only likely to 
make matters worse. Not only the internal situation 
of this country, but the condition of Europe as a whole, 
urgently calls for a Government possessed of a strong 
constructive policy, untrammelled by diplomatic tradi- 
tions or vested interests, and capable of carrying its 
policy successfully into effect. Of Labour’s possession 
of such a policy there can be no doubt. Its pronounce- 
ments both on domestic and on foreign affairs during 
the last year have been marked by a power of facing 
facts, and by a breadth of outlook, which contrast, not 
only with the attitudes of the other parties, but also 
with the past narrowness of the Labour Party itself. 
So far as policy and programme are concerned, the 
Labour Party is already the constructive national and 
international party that is wanted. 

But success in government implies, not only the 
possession of a practicable and constructive policy, 
but also that of certain qualities which are essential 
to the success of Parliamentary action. If the Labour 
Party gets into power, we believe that there is little 
doubt that it will propose the right measures, but 
considerable doubt of its power to manceuvre those 
measures through Parliament and of its ability to 
show up well in the exchanges of House of Commons 
debate. Of course, it is absurd to judge of the com- 
position of a future Labour Party in power from the 
composition of the present Labour Party of sixty in the 
House of Commons. The lack of more than a few 
outstanding personalities, or skilful Parliamentarians, 
in that small group does not necessarily mean that there 
will be the same lack in the large party which will have 
to be returned before a Labour Government can become 
possible. It is on the Parliamentary Labour Party 
in the next Parliament, and not upon the present 
party, that the resolution of the doubt depends. 

We are, therefore, necessarily led to ask what are the 
prospects that the next General Election will bring to 
the House of Commons, not merely a greatly increased 
number of Labour representatives—which is as certain 
as anything in politics can be—but a substantial raising 
of the standard of Parliamentary competence among 
them, and a much larger leaven of really well equipped 
debaters, administrators and thinkers ? That there are 
now within the ranks of the widened Labour Party 
enough men possessing these qualifications is not open 
to doubt. The question is whether these men, who are 
available, will be given the chance which they must 
be given if Labour is to be able to transmute into prac- 
tice its well-designed policy of national and international 
reconstruction. 

The issue here involved must be faced frankly and at 
once, if Labour is to gainany permanent advantage from 
the tide of popular opinion which is now flowing in its 
favour. The available Labour Party candidates belong 
mainly to two types—Trade Union officials and leaders, 
and “ brain-workers ” of various types who have been 


attracted, as individuals, into the Labour movement. 
The former have behind them the great organisations 
in which they have made their positions and reputa- 
tions ; the latter have, as a rule, merely their personal 
qualifications to serve Labour and the community in 
the measure of their capacity. In connection with the 
selection of parliamentary candidates there are three 
distinct elements in the structure of the Labour Party. 
First, there are the national bodies, mostly Trade 
Unions with a few Socialist societies, which provide 
nearly all the money, and still form by far the greatest 
part of the membership of the Party. Secondly, there 
are the local Labour Parties, consisting partly of local 
branches of the national societies, and partly of indi- 
vidual men and women who have joined the party. 
Thirdly, there is the National Executive elected by the 
annual conference, and the head office staff led by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. Under the present Labour 
Party constitution, both the National Executive and 
the local Labour Parties suffer under a serious and 
crushing disability—lack of money. What money 
they have is completely swallowed up in organising and 
administrative expenses, so that literally nothing is 
left in either case for the financing of party candidates. 
There are for Labour no huge party funds like those 
held by its rivals. The money for actual candidates 
must therefore come either from the candidate himself, 
which in most cases is, for Labour, impossible ; or from 
precarious day-to-day collections, which often means 
losing through inadequate organisation a seat which 
could be won; or directly from the Trade Unions and 
Socialist societies. Thus, the great majority of Labour 
candidates are men put forward, and financially sup- 
ported, either by a Trade Union or by the Independent 
Labour Party. 

This is a most unsatisfactory position. It is, no 
doubt, in existing circumstances, quite natural that a 
big Trade Union should desire to have in the House 
of Commons a man of its own to voice its point of view 
in discussions directly affecting the interests of its 
members. But it is practically impossible to build up 
a great and effective national party as long as the greater 
part of the representation is monopolised in this manner 
by the great Trade Unions. The Trade Union leader 
or official does not come to the front in his Union because 
he is a good parliamentarian or politician, but pre- 
sumably because he is a capable industrial leader. He 
may know his own trade or industry from A to Z, and 
still know little or nothing of politics in a wider sense. 
And, even if he is in himself a good man for Parliament, 
it is undesirable that he should go to Parliament— 
as he does in most cases—more as the nominee of his 
own Trade Union than as the representative of Labour 
as a whole. 

The fault, or at least the source of weakness in this 
respect, lies with the Trade Unions and other national 
bodies within the Labour Party. In most districts, 
indeed everywhere except where a single industry 
dominates a particular constituency, the local Labour 
Parties can be relied upon to choose the best man, if 
they are free to make their choice. But at present they 
are not free; for the candidate who is backed by a 
national society comes to them with a full guarantee of 
financial support, whereas the choice of a candidate 
without the backing often means that the election will 
have to be conducted without adequate resources and 
without the appointment of a paid agent in advance, 
and perhaps that the chosen candidate will find himself, 
at the last moment, unable to go to the poll. Moreover, 
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the central organisation of the Labour Party, being 
without any available funds of its own, is at present 
quite unable to redress the balance. 

In the long run, there can be only one escape from 
this difficulty—the granting of adequate funds to the 
central organisation and to the local Labour parties 
to make them really free and independent in their 
choice of.a candidate. This solution cannot come 
completely at once because of the opposition of the big 
Trade Unions, which fear the destruction of their 
influence, and are still to some extent suspicious of the 
new “ middle-class ’’ elements in the party. But we 
believe that a step towards it could be made at once, 
either by an increase in the contributions paid by the 
Trade Unions to the central and local funds of the party, 
or by a special levy raised by the Unions in aid of the 
party funds. Moreover, we believe that, if the real 
facts of the situation were made widely known, and a 
public appeal issued to the new elements which have 
lately associated themselves with Labour, these ele- 
ments would readily give a substantial proof of their 
sincerity. There is something at least in the view that 
while the Trade Unions pay the piper, they will continue 
to call the tune. 

Nothing that we have said is in any way intended to 
put obstacles in the way of the return of Trade Unionists 
and Trade Union leaders to Parliament. We want the 
best man to win irrespective of financial advantages. 
We believe that a leaven of men, with a differing experi- 
ence and training, drawn neither from the Trade Union 
wing of the party nor wholly from the Socialists of the 
Independent Labour Party, is urgently required if 
Labour is to make a really effective show in Parliament, 
or to carry its programme into effect when it comes to 
power. We agree that this element will be, and prob- 
ably should be, only a minority within the party: we 
agree that the special experience and Trade Union 
comradeship of the more purely “ industrial ** members 
form the major part of the real driving force behind it, 
and will continue to do so. It is only a question of 
making the Labour Party in Parliament, in fact as well 
as in theory, a real expression of the “alliance of 
workers by hand and brain” which it has definitely 
proclaimed itself to be. 

This matter is urgent. It is quite possible that within 
a few months we may find ourselves in the midst of a 
General Election. In that case, it is practically certain 
that the Coalition, if it survives, will be a minority 
in the new Parliament. We need not prophesy what 
will happen in such circumstances in order to see that 
the situation will be a critical one for the Labour Party. 
It is therefore indispensable that the widening which has 
already taken place in the basis and policy of the Labour 
Party, and in its membership and backing outside 
Parliament, should be fully refleeted in the next House 
of Commons. That can only be accomplished if the 
matter is taken in hand immediately. There is the 
question of funds and there is the question of a really 
adequate list of candidates. If the former can be 
solved the latter presents fewer difficulties—though it 
has not been faced yet by the central Labour organi- 
sation. We would therefore urge the Labour Party at 
once to appeal publicly to the whole body of its sup- 
porters to equip it with a substantial election fund, and 
further, to set on foot at once discussions of the reforms 
in the organisation and finance of the party which are 

necessary if it is to become, in personnel as well as in 
policy, a real People’s Party round which all the vital 
democratic forces in this country can gather, 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF 
MR. HUGHES IN PARIS 


MELBOURNE, December, 1919. 


HEN Mr. Hughes returned from Europe the great 
welcome which he received in the streets of the 
capital cities of Australia was based on the idea 

that by what he had done in Paris he had saved Australia 
—saved it from the approaches of the yellow races in 
Asia by securing ramparts which would protect it from 
any hostile aggression. This view of his policy at the 
Peace Conference indicates an immaturity of public opinion 
in Australia, in relation to foreign policy, for which Austra- 
lian publicists were not prepared. But there are con- 
flicting influences. Mr. Hughes was really acclaimed as 
the embodiment of Australian nationality in a time of crisis. 
The Australian democracy, like the British, sought a hero 
to whom the feelings released by victory might be dedicated. 
There was a further factor in Australian psychology which 
contributed to his triumphal reception—its peculiarly 
combative spirit. The idea that a man of Mr. Hughes’ 
stamp could stand up in Paris and bid defiance to presidents 
and kings has given him a prestige which, for the time 
being, it is impossible to gainsay. Mr. Hughes, needless 
to remark, is keenly alive to this feeling, and deliberately 
caters for it. 

The effect of the popular welcome given to him on party 
politicians of both sides was to reduce them to silence. 
No adequate criticism of the policy at Paris was made, 
and even the immense changes which the Treaty makes 
in the status of the Dominions received practically no 
discussion. The Labour opposition were ill-informed and 
afraid to challenge the popularity of their great enemy. 
The incompetence of the politicians, however, is not alto- 
gether shared by the public. There are many citizens 
capable of forming a judgment on matters of foreign policy. 
They have little scope for the expression of their views in 
the daily Press, but they influence public opinion slowly. 
Even now there is a reaction against the extravagant 
acclamations paid to Mr. Hughes on his landing. As the 
implications of his policy are worked out, thinking men stand 
aghast at his rashness and irresponsibility, and official 
opinion is dismayed by the huge burden of commitments 
laid upon the not too broad shoulders of Australia. The 
unnecessary provocation given to potential enemies, such 
as Japan, was so keenly felt by the Acting Prime Minister, 
Mr. W. A. Watt, that he went out of his way to express in 
public his admiration for that Ally. In very truth, there 
never was a more sorry exhibition of diplomatic incapacity 
than that given by Mr. Hughes at Paris, and it will always 
be one of the ironies of democratic history—a bad mark 
against the Australian democracy—that on his return 
from this disastrous excursion, Mr. Hughes was acclaimed 
as the saviour of his country. . 

Mr. Hughes’ claims are that he saved the White Australia 
policy and secured for Australia the islands necessary for 
her defence against threatened invasion. There is no room 
here to explain the White Australia policy except to say 
that it is due to the almost unanimous determination of 
Australians that Australia shall be retained as a preserve 
for the European races, and that it shall not be a field for 
those racial competitions and conflicts which were so large 
a factor in bringing the late war about. Australians have 
an ineradicable instinct that if the competition of races 
with widely differing cultures be permitted within Australia 
the democratic fabrie now erected, with its high standards 
of industrial practice and economic well-being, will be 
thrown down. 

Mr. Hughes’ peculiar ideas of diplomacy are illustrated 
by the two main steps which he took in Paris to support 
this policy. The first was to press for the annexation of 
all the German islands in the South Pacific and oppose 
the application of the mandatory system. In this . was, 
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fortunately for Australia, unsuccessful. It will be remem- 
bered that by a Secret Treaty to which his own Government 
consented the claims of Japan to the German islands in 
the North Pacific had been acknowledged. Japan is the 
chief nation. aggrieved by the White Australia policy. 
This most questionable agreement has given her a half- 
way house to Australia. The mandatory system afforded 
a splendid opportunity to limit her use of the northern 
islands to a peaceful occupation. But Mr. Hughes, anxious 
to bring home the southern islands as trophies on his tri- 
umphal car, spurned it, and did his best to defeat its adoption. 
In this fight he was undoubtedly the catspaw of other 
Powers desirous of defeating the mandatory proposals, 
but not foolish enough to oppose them openly. The claim 
that the islands are necessary for the defence of Australia 
is only half true. For an Australia unable to defend herself 
they are dangerous commitments. All she needs is to keep 
other nations out of them, which is secured by the man- 
datory system. But the importunity of Mr. Hughes 
succeeded in wringing from the Conference a mandate of 
the most inclusive character—thinly-disguised annexation. 
He had asked so much that when Japan’s mandate for the 
northern islands came to be settled her claim for a mandate 
equal to that of Australia regarding the southern islands 
had to be accepted. 

The other episode arose in connection with the amend- 
ment to the Covenant of the League of Nations, proposed 
by Japan, in favour of racial equality. Here Mr. Hughes 
was skilfully manceuvred by the Japanese delegates on to 
a battleground of their own choosing. He was forced to 
fight an apparently innocuous and humane proposal. It 
is only fair to him to say that in negotiations with Japan 
he offered to accept their amendment with a proviso saving 
the rights of all nations to control the immigration into their 
territories. The Japanese were willing to give “ gentle- 
manly ” assurances on this point, but refused to agree to 
their insertion as a reservation to their amendment. Then 
the negotiations dropped. The Japanese amendment was 
opposed by British delegates on the League of Nations 
Committee, but was adopted by a majority of eleven to 
seven. It failed to secure a place in the Covenant because 
President Wilson, in view of the powerful dissent, ruled it 
“not carried.” Subsequently, a more skilful diplomat 
than Mr. Hughes persuaded the Japanese not to move their 
amendment in the plenary session, but to make a formal 
protest. 

It will be seen that so far from defeating the proposal, 
Mr. Hughes’ arguments against the amendment resulted 
in a majority for it. The Japanese have every encourage- 
ment to raise it again before the League of Nations. As 
Mr. Hughes took upon himself the whole onus of the opposi - 
tion, it is most likely that Australia will be the objective 
of any such action. It seems clear that Mr. Hughes should, 
in the first case, have forced the issue on the ground that 
all nations must have the right to control immigration, 
and insisted on this being embodied in the Covenant. In 
view of the feeling the world over to-day, he must have 
been successful. It was a risk, however, and doubtless 
his position was a difficult one, but his conduct of the affair 
would have spoilt the most invulnerable of cases. He provoked 
Japan by speeches and interviews of a very hostile character, 
and Japanese newspapers accuse him of discourtesy towards 
the Japanese delegates. He played a lone hand, and alien- 
ated other delegates who were most anxious to secure a 
provision recognising the right of every nation to control 
its own immigration. To the British delegation he was 
an enfant terrible ; he treated President Wilson as an enemy ; 
and his Chauvinism seems to have outraged all liberal and 
humane opinion in Europe. He emerges from the war 
a convinced militarist, deeply sceptical of all attempts to 
introduce the new order into international relations. His 
display is only surprising in view of his extraordinary 
reputation among certain classes in England and Australia. 
The fact is, that the system of the British Empire encourages 





the Dominions to exercise power, but, since it saves them 
from the consequences of a misuse of power, affords an 
inadequate training in responsibility. If Mr. Hughes had 
been the representative of an all-powerful State, his conduct 
in Paris would have been reckless. As a fact, he represents 
a State unable to defend itself by its own resources, and 
apparently dependent on the British democracy for its 
security. 

To the mind of the average prudent man, the situation 
would have suggested the desirability to Australia both of 
strengthening the machinery for maintaining peace and of 
maintaining in its closest form the union of the Empire. 
But Paris had no stronger opponent of the League and its 
sponsors than Mr. Hughes. Since his return he has made 
some pretence of approving the League, but he always 
contrasts the hypothetical League with the well-tried 
association of peoples in the British Commonwealth. The 
curious fact is that, owing to changes which he assisted 
in bringing about, a definite breach has been made in the 
integrity of the Empire upon which he professes to rely. 
The confusion of the times is such that few publicists either 
in England or Australia have given any attention to the 
change in Dominion status inaugurated under the Covenant 
of the League. If words mean anything Mr. Hughes has 
as little right to rely on the British Commonwealth as the 
League. It is very questionable whether in matters under 
the purview of the League, i.¢.,in the vital question of war 
and peace, the nations of the British Commonwealth have 
any right to act in conjunction and co-operation. Having 
the right of separate representation, with separate voting 
power, they seem bound to come into the League free and 
to vote independently of all other Powers, including Great 
Britain. Their votes cannot be controlled by political 
relations, or their actions determined by common military 
conventions. If this be so, it will be seen that the bond 
which was based upon the responsibility of the British 
democracy for the security of the Dominions is snapped. 
If the Dominions conduct their own policy, and vote their 
own way, can they expect the overburdened British people 
to accept that responsibility ? At present, in all discussions 
on defence and other departments of Imperial policy, we 
assume that this change of status has made no difference. 
It is treated as if it were a decoration accorded to the 
Dominions for their good conduct in the war. But other 
nations do not view it in the same way. America finds in 
the British representation on the League a great obstacle 
to its acceptance. Yet we are now discussing common 
schemes of Imperial defence, the basis of which will be that 
each constituent of the Empire promises assistance against 
attack to the others in definite ratios (vide Admiral Jellicoe’s 
report). This is a privilege denied to other members of 
the League. Indeed, its general adoption would restore 
the Balance of Power and its accompanying militarism. 
Even if other nations acquiesce in the British anomaly, 
it will tend to deprive the League of reality and impair its 
usefulness as a guarantee of peace. It must not be forgotten 
that substantially the League was a device invented by 
the Anglo-Saxons, and forced by them on European peoples, 
who would have preferred to retain their arms. And if 
our conduct is shown to be insincere the effect will be to 
destroy that loyalty to the League which is necessary for 
its success. 

In the movement to widen Dominion status, however, 
Mr. Hughes was not the prime mover. Sir Robert Borden, 
head of a Dominion protected by a powerful neighbour, 
and Mr. Smuts, anxious to show his Dutch constituents 
that he had secured virtual independence, were more active 
agents. The British delegates were content to say to the 
Dominions, “‘ Have it your own way.” It seems impossible 
to believe that they were not conscious of the implications 
of the steps they were taking. One is almost tempted to 
believe that they welcomed the shedding of responsibility. 
It will not be forgotten that at the signing of the Armistice 
the Dominions were not even consulted. Their practical 
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independence was not then in view—obviously. It is 
impossible for anyone perusing the records of the Conference 
and the published communiqués of the British Empire 
delegation to ascertain when this momentous change took 
place. No publicity was given to it. There was no popular 
mandate. No “ people” were consulted about it. 

I venture to suggest that public opinion has failed yet 
to realise the changes which I have indicated. Statesmen 
of the Empire proceed on the one hand with claims for co- 
operation in defence and in trade, and, on the other, with 
the League. When the Australian public does realise the 
situation there is, of course, no doubt that it will take 
refuge in the British connection, even if this means sacri- 
ficing the League of Nations. The placing of the League 
and the Empire in competition with one another is one 
of the unfortunate phases of the careless and improvident 
policy pursued in Paris. For Australia, weak and defence- 
less, with huge commitments and heavy burdens, the 
Imperial connection is vital. By this I do not mean any 
particular legal nexus, common organisation, or system of 
co-operation, but the simple recognition by the British 
people of their kinship with the democracy of Australia, 
of their interest in its security, and of their responsibility 
for the maintenance of a permanent association. If 
Mr. Hughes has in any way impaired this feeling of 
responsibility and kinship, instead of saving Australia he has 
placed it in a more isolated and dangerous position than it 
has ever occupied before. 

F. W. E. 


PENSIONS FOR CIVILIAN 
WIDOWS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE granting of pensions to civilian widows with 
dependent children is a reform to which scarcely 
anyone seems, in theory, to be opposed. If it 

fails to materialise the cause is not opposition, but rather 
a lack of driving force behind it, due to the fact that the 
proposed beneficiaries are from the very stress of their 
circumstances a peculiarly unorganised and defenceless 
class. Such arguments as might once have been used 
against the reform are now so discredited that they scarcely 
need refutation. Even the most tenacious advocate of self- 
help and thrift will hardly maintain that a working man 
should be able, out of his wages, to insure himself against 
death on so liberal a scale that if it overtakes him in early 
life his widow and young children will be able to live on 
the proceeds until the children are old enough to maintain 
themselves. Nor is it possible, the wages and economic 
opportunities of women being what they are, to argue that 
the widow ought to be able to earn enough to keep herself 
and the children and to perform all the services of a mother 
towards them besides. On the latter point, indeed, public 
opinion now tends to go to the opposite extreme of denying 
the right of a woman with dependent children to become 
a wage-earner at all, lest doing so should interfere with 
her maternal duties. 

If, then, it is unreasonable to expect a widow’s children 
to be maintained out of the savings of the father or the 
earnings of the mother, the question arises, who should 
maintain them? Only a few diehard individualists will 
reply that they should be left to charity or to the casual 
beneficence of such relatives as they may happen to possess. 
Some form of State provision is therefore clearly necessary, 
and there is no case at all for surrounding the form of pro- 
vision chosen with a prickly hedge of humiliating and 
deterrent conditions. Yet this is in fact done. The sole 
public provision made for the relief of widows, fatherless 
children and orphans is through the medium of the Poor 
Law, although public opinion has for the last twenty years 
been setting more and more strongly against using this 


agency as the medium for relieving “‘ undeserved distress.” 
There are four main causes which may compel men and 
women through no fault of their own to seek the aid of 
the community—Unemployment, Old Age, Sickness and 
Widowhood. The first three have already been removed, 
though imperfectly, from the control of the Poor Law 
and given a machinery of their own for securing public 
assistance. For the widowed mother only the Poor Law 
is apparently still thought good enough. Or more truly, 
she alone has proved too politically impotent to compel 
anyone in authority to think about her at all. Yet the 
social effects of neglecting her needs are sufficiently serious 
to make the question of interest even to those who care 
nothing for its feminist aspect. 

There was no subject about which the Poor Law 
Commission of 1909 spoke with more emphatic and united 
voice than that of the deplorably unsatisfactory conditions 
of the children of widows on out-relief. The majority and 
minority reports vied with one another in condemning 
the haphazard way in which the boards of guardians 
administered their nearly always inadequate doles and 
relied upon the insufliciency of their enquiries for 
“unrevealed resources.” Appendix Volume 18 supple- 
mented the conclusions of the main reports by a wealth 
of illustrations drawn from a number of unions selected 
for special study. The figures collected in these showed 
that the median income from all sources and for all purposes 
of widows with families on out-relief was 14s. 6d.; the 
median size of such families being four persons. After 
deducting estimates for minimum expenditure on rent, etc., 
it was calculated that the amount left available for food 
was according to one calculation a little less and according 
to another a little more than one half the minimum necessary 
for physical health. The women doctors attached to the 
commission reported that the children of widows on 
out-relief compared unfavourably in almost every respect 
with ordinary children attending the same schools. In 
height, weight and educational proficiency they were below 
the normal and were “ suffering definitely and seriously 
from the condition of their lives.” Of the mothers, 49 
per cent. were reckoned to be in either poor or definitely 
bad health. 

In those districts where there was anyone sufficiently 
alert and interested to call public attention to these facts 
and figures, their publication did no doubt exert a wholesome 
effect on the guardians and lead to a considerable improve- 
ment in the scale and administration of out-relief. In all, 
no doubt, the scale has been raised to meet the increase in 
war prices. But there seems no reason to believe that 
there has been any radical revision of methods or adequate 
increase in the real value of the assistance given over the 
country as a whole. Another point which must not be 
overlooked is that the result of leaving widows to be dealt 
with by the Poor Law cannot be gauged only by studying 
the condition of those who seek its assistance. It is the aim 
of the Poor Law to be “ deterrent,” and its success in 
achieving this aim may be judged by the fact that while 
it has been calculated that the full number of civilian 
widows in the United Kingdom with children under 16 is 
approximately 430,000, the number in receipt of out-door 
relief is only about 47,000. Official returns are silent as 
to how the remainder maintain themselves, but one may guess 
that as regards a not inconsiderable proportion of them, 
the economy to the community in saving the cost of their 
keep will be heavily paid for when the children grow to 
manhood with impaired constitutions and _ stunted 
intelligence, due to underfeeding and insufficient maternal 
care. 

Recently a good deal of interest has been aroused in 
the subject of widows’ pensions by the meetings addressed 
by Judge Henry Neil of Chicago, who had much to do 
with initiating the system of pensions which now prevails 
with variations in thirty-five States of the U.S.A. The 
Local Government Board a few months ago issued a report 
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on the working of this system. This reveals the fact that 
pensions as understood in America are open to much the 
same criticism as the system of out-relief in England, 
with the exception that they are free from what is known 
as the “ stigma of pauperism.’’ The report shows that the 
scale of pensions is, in many States, insufficient; in some 
cases gravely insufficient. There are complaints of “ the 
tendency to distribute the available funds among a large 
number of eligible claimants rather than to relieve 
adequately a smaller number.’ Mention is also made 
of insufficient supervision, resulting in serious abuses, 
even in the payment of pensions for children long dead ; 
of defects in the administering authority, which in most 
States is the Juvenile or County Court. In all States the 
pensions are confined to necessitous mothers, and in some 
the poverty qualification is so strictly defined that it is 
said to discourage thrift. These provisions appear too 
closely in accord with the traditions of our Poor Law to 
satisfy the public opinion of the present day, and it is probable 
that any system of widows’ pensions in this country will 
be based on the analogy of war pensions rather than of 
the system championed by Judge Neil. 

Considering the great number of households that would 
be actually or potentially affected by this reform, it seems 
surprising that there has not been, hitherto, a more energetic 
demand for it from the great organisations of working men. 
That these men are apparently content with the prospect 
of their wives and children becoming paupers in the event 
of their own premature decease is probably due less to 
selfishness than to the inability of the average healthy 
unimaginative young man to realise the possibility of 
his own death, except as a remote event likely some day 
to befall a decrepit individual with whom he does not really 
identify himself. Since the enfranchisement of women, 
however, the demand has grown more insistent, and most 
of the political organisations of women are pressing 
actively for it. The resolution brought forward last summer 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Tyson Wilson, a member 
of the Labour Party, was carried without a division, not 
a single member venturing to oppose the demand. Major 
Astor, on behalf of the Government, gave it academic 
support but succeeded in raising a number of difficult 
points of the kind which serve to provide excuses for 
indefinite delay. He asked, for example, whether it was 
proposed to extend the system of pensions to the wives 
of invalid or insane men, or of prisoners, or to deserted 
wives, or to unmarried mothers and illegitimate children. In 
order to evade these difficulties and concentrate public 
attention on the simplest and least contentious form of 
proposal, a Bill has been drafted by the National Union 
for Equal Citizenship (formerly the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies), a body which is conducting 
a vigorous campaign on this subject. This Bill proposes 
to confer pensions, at the flat rate payable to war-widows, 
on all civilian widows with dependent children without 
limit of income, the pension to be withdrawn only in 
cases of gross misconduct. With widows are included 
the wives of men totally and permanently incapable of 
work owing to illness or insanity. An effort will doubtless 
be made to introduce an income limit in the interest of 
economy, but the case against such a limit has been very 
greatly strengthened by the recent report of the Commission 
on Old Age Pensions, which shows that after long experience 
of its working, the disadvantages of such a limit—the 
injustice it involves to those just above the border line, 
the discouragement it offers to thrift and the encouragement 
to deceit—are so great as to decide the majority of the 
Commissioners to recommend its abolition. 

The principal obstacle to the adoption of such a scheme 
is, of course, its financial cost. The Government, in its 
new-found zeal for economy, will not improbably reflect 
that this unpopular virtue may be safely exercised at 
the expense of widows, since their isolation, poverty and 

domestic preoccupation make effective organisation among 





them extremely improbable. The Government is, it is true, 
pledged to a general break up of the Poor Law; but no 
date for the carrying out of the pledge has yet been fixed. 
To begin with, the widow and her children would be an 
easy first step, as a disturbance of the system of out-relief 
would not involve an interference with vested interests 
such as are concerned with the institutional portions of 
Poor Law administration. All that seems needed, therefore, 
to precipitate action is that public opinion should manifest 
itself through its accustomed channels with sufficient 
energy and determination to convince the Government 
that the reform is one which must not be longer delayed. 
Organised bodies of men and women can assist in this by 
setting in motion all the usual machinery of political 
agitation: resolutions addressed to the Government and 
individual M.P.s, letters and memorials from constituents, 
questions in Parliament, and so forth. Copies of the proposed 
Bill and leaflets and pamphlets on the subject can be 
obtained from the office of the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship, 62, Oxford Street, S.W. If sufficient 
pressure of this kind is applied there is no reason why 
next session should not witness the fulfilment of this overdue 


reform. 
AFTER ALL WE SAID 


HERE are not many characteristics of human 

beings that are likely to turn a cynic into a 
bubbling optimist. One of the few, we think, 

is the way in which they go on hoping that other human 
beings will abide by their pledges. Every day, god- 
fathers promise to see that innocent little children are 
brought up Christians, wives promise to love, honour 
and obey their husbands, statesmen promise to make 
the enemies of their country pay, coal-merchants 
promise to deliver coal, premiers promise to give us a 
country fit for heroes to live in, children promise to 
go to sleep at once, journalists promise to be in time with 
their copy, and burglars promise to reform if they are 
given a chance. It is clear that a great deal of 
importance is attached to the act of promising. Other- 
wise, everybody would not be always doing it or com- 
pelling other people to do it. The Church will not 
baptize you or marry you without a promise. You 
cannot get into the Army or Parliament or on to a 
jury without a promise. The only people who take no 
stock in promises seem to be money-lenders. They 
pretend to be Simple Simons in their advertisements ; 
but, if you take them at their word, you will find that 
they will send an extremely unpleasant person to have 
a look at your furniture, and a greasy document which 
you will have to sign at the place marked X. Most 
of us despise money-lenders, but are they not, after all, 
the real experts in human nature, they and the pawn- 
brokers? To a pawnbroker your pledge does not 
mean your word: it means your watch or your dress- 
suit. There is no use in going to a pawnshop and asking 
for the loan of a ten-pound note, saying: ‘‘ May the 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I do not pay 
you back on the Greek Kalends!"’ The pawnbroker 
is a realist; he will, to judge by the awful spectacle 
of his shop-window, take almost any pledge from you 
so long as it does not come out of your vocabulary ; 
he knows the value of words better than a poet, and 
he knows that he would be as poor as a poet if he put 
his trust in words in the same foolish way. For our- 
selves, we love the poets more than the pawnbrokers, 
but we are compelled to admit that it is the pawn- 
brokers rather than the poets who have usually been 
justified by events. The pawnbrokers alone have not 
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me been disillusioned ; it is only the poets whom we find 
a writing Books of Lamentations. 
ed. At the present moment we are living amid the ruins 
an of a world of promises and professions—ruins disastrous 
lief beyond any that were ever produced by earthquake or 
sts any natural catastrophe. It now seems like something 
of happening in a far-off world, when the democracies 
re, went to war merely because a great nation had 
eat broken a pledge. A broken pledge seemed in those days 
ore a remarkable curiosity, like a great auk’s egg, or a two- 
" headed calf, or a bearded lady. Photographs were 
by taken of it and exhibited on the hoardings. Barnum 
sal and Bailey never had an exhibit that enjoyed a 
nd thousandth part of the success of the “* scrap of paper.” 
ts, A broken word—nobody living had ever seen anything 
ed like it before. A few wizened old men who fumbled 
be among the dust of the University libraries discovered 
es that something similar had happened among the 
nt steatopygous inhabitants of a Saharan city that had 
Ly been a desert of lizards and giant ferns since the year 1. 
1e As for those of us who had no archeological learning, 
we could only gasp incredulously. Never had the 
world been shaken by such a rage of public virtue. 
Even sclerotic party politicians began to go about with 
the air of prophets booming against Tyre and Sidon. 
n If we never had been virtuous before, we were virtuous 
" now. We annexed Heaven itself and stood on the 
1 pillars of the glittering gates, blowing trumpets that 
1 only angels are supposed to blow. And the worse the 
. enemy became, the better we felt. Mr. Lloyd George, 
. we understand, reaJly persuaded himself that he was 
. either one of the Twelve Apostles or an unusually 
» distinguished Archangel. Haloes were usually handed 


round at Cabinet meetings, and worn even by the man 
that kept the minutes. It was rumoured that the 
editor of the Morning Post himself was caught trying 
| one on. Mr. Bottomley wrote an article in a Sunday 
paper, How to be Happy in a Halo. Had you, spirit 
of Schopenhauer, but returned to our earth in those 
happy days, you would have thrown away your 
pessimism, as a poor man who has come into a fortune 
throws away a pair of trousers with a hole in them! 
Mr. Bonar Law is not exactly a merry grig, but even he 
said, on the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, that 
to be alive was very heaven. What the rival angels in 
Paradise thought of our antics there is no means of 
knowing, but they must have shivered for their salaries. 
We professed a code of morals which must be as strict 
as any that is known beyond the stars. We said that 
lying was unthinkable; that inhumanity was unthink- 
able; that the domination of the strong over the weak 
was unthinkable; that hatred and greed were unthink- 
able; that even our own old world was unthinkable. 
And we certainly promised a new world, either directly 
or by implication, as soon as we could get rid of the 
incubus—we think that was the word—of Prussian 
militarism. Had the youth of the country and the 
workers been pawnbrokers in spirit, they might have 
asked statesmen for pledges more substantial and less 
apt to disappear than winged words. They inclined to 
poetry, however, and found it easier to believe than to 
disbelieve. They did not realise that, in these prodigious 
matters, an ordinary statesman could not keep his word 
without losing himself. He is what his past has made 

-—a man who regards it as his job, not to create a 
new world, but with the help of glue and sticking-plaster 
and pieces of string to keep the old world from falling 
to pieces. His idea of a law is something to mend a 
crack, a piece of paper to thrust into a hole in the 








window. If this now seems to be a cracked world, it 
is because the statesmen prefer a cracked world to a 
sane one. But why, during the war, did they trouble 
to pretend otherwise ? Why did they call in the aid 
of propagandists to commit them to so vast professions 
of democracy, chivalry, liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
what not ? 


There were, we admit, a few cynics even in that golden 
age of virtue who warned us not to take the professions 
of statesmen too seriously. They even warned us not 
to take ourselves too seriously. Every time a crime 
was committed by the enemy, they retorted to our 
indignation with the remark that, in the same circum- 
stances, we should have committed exactly the same 
crime ourselves. This naturally served only to double 
our indignation, for we were now indignant for our own 
sake as well as for virtue’s. When Germany invaded 
Belgium, they shrugged their shoulders and asked us if 
we, too, would not in comparable circumstances subor- 
dinate the rights of a small nation to our own in a life- 
and-death struggle. We replied with a furious, “* No.” 
When Germany began to practise frightfulness, they 
asked us if we, too, with our troops in the heart of a 
hostile population, might not resort to frightfulness as a 
preventive of worse things and so, in the last analysis, 
a humane measure. We again replied with an angry 
“No.” They told us that, had we been in Germany’s 
position, we should have gone in for unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, the bombing of open towns, and all 
the rest of it. The only German crime, indeed, of which 
they did not accuse us of being potentially guilty was the 
abandonment of typhus-stricken patients in a prison- 
camp. Our attitude to the cynics, however, was 
adamantine. They were so few and so unpopular that 
they had not even an organ in the daily Press. The 
rest of us sternly told them that there were some things 
of which, in no imaginable circumstances, we should be 
capable. We held up an absolute standard of virtue, 
and we averred that no nation could depart from it 
on any excuse without branding itself with eternal 
infamy. But even the cynics did not dare to warn 
us that, before the cock crowed thrice, we should have 
Amritsar and Kasur. That bloody shambles of an 
unarmed mob, where the wounded were left to writhe 
in their agony on the ground, those public floggings 
before women, those humiliating compulsions to craw] 
on all fours along a street and to touch the ground with 
the forehead—punishments more degrading to the 
inflicter than to the victim—those public gallows, the 
flagellation of schoolboys concerning whom Lieut.-Col. 
Macrae said: “‘ They need not necessarily have been 
guilty, but it was their misfortune "—any Englishman 
would have said you lied, if, during the war to save the 
weak from the strong, you had foretold that awful 
story of which a small part was made real to us 
by the photographs in Monday’s Daily News. We should 
even now say that the camera lied, if it were not that 
all the worst part of the story comes from the lips of 
those who are the chief characters in it and its chief 
apologists. Had the cynics even foretold the present 
regime of Lord French in Ireland, a regime which is in 
itself an outrage, we should have said: “ Impossible. 
We no longer live in the age of Elizabeth.” And whose 
fault is it chiefly that our optimistic assurance has 
proved false? It is, we believe, mainly the fault of 
statesmen who in the event have proved false to every 
principle for which they asked the free peoples of the 
world to fight. The statesmen have, in the vulgar 
phrase, let us down. The world has been cheated of 
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the justice it desired, and, until we get statesmen with a 
sense of honour, truth, and justice, we can expect little 
but a duel of bitterness and crime between the governors 
and the governed. After all we said, too! ; 
Spirit of Schopenhauer, rest content in vour grave ; 
it seems that you were right. 


SENSITIVE PLANTS 


OMPARED with most animals, plants seem te 
live a very sleepy life. They do a great deal 
of work, especially in the manufacture of 
chemical explosives and in raising a mass of 

foliage against gravity, but it is done in a dreamy 
sort of way. So it seems at least, but we can only 
guess at the inner life of plants, not knowing how to 
put ourselves en rapport with them. Perhaps it may 
be said that we know more about the chemistry and 
physics of plants than about their biology, and that of 
their psychology we know nothing. This being so, it 
is of great interest to study plants when they awaken 
a little to agency, when they bestir themselves to answer 
back in visible movement. How often we have sat 
on the dry hillside where the rock-roses (Helianthemum) 
spread out their flowers in the blaze of the sunshine, 
closing up when a cloud comes, and touched the central 
crowd of stamens with the tip of our little finger to see 
them all bend outwards to the periphery. There is 
something pleasant in knowing that this movement 
takes place naturally when the stamens are stimu- 
lated by the legs of the appropriate insect-visitor, and 
that dusting with pollen is thereby effected. But 
there is another pleasure in following the deliberate 
outward movement, which only occurs in the warmth 
of the sun. It brings the plant nearer to us, this answer- 
back. The same sort of wakening up is seen when we 
touch with a bristle the inner side of the base of the 
stamens of the barberry in the hedge or the related 
Mahonia in the garden—there is a movement inwards 
to the pistil. How often we have lingered by the side 
of the stream to touch with a hair the bilobed stigma 
of the golden Mimulus, to see it close its lips. There 
is something pleasant in the fitness of the movement, 
for in natural conditions it serves to make sure of the 
pollen grain which has landed between the lips; but 
there is here also another pleasure, a glimpse of the 
unity of life, the touch of Nature that makes the 
whole world kin. 

The margins of the glistening leaves of the butterwort 
(Pinguicula) curl in a little on the captured insects, and 
a similar response reaches a very high degree of per- 
fection in the well-known Venus’s fly-trap of the 
peat-bogs of North Carolina. The bilobed blade of the 
leaf bears on each half three sensitive jointed bristles 
which stand up vertically. When these are touched 
(the trigger has usually to be pulled twice) the two 
halves of the leaf fold quickly together, and the marginal 
teeth interlock like those of a rat-trap. Then follow 
the processes of secretion, digestion, and absorption 
that make this fly-trap so like an animal’s stomach. 
There are many suggestive details, such as Sir John 
Burdon Sanderson’s discovery that the closing move- 
ment of the leaf is accompanied by an electrical change 
similar to that associated with the contraction of one 
of our muscles. But there is perhaps an even subtler 
suggestion in the fact that if the fly-trap is cheated 
several times in succession with useless touches, e.g., 
of pieces of paper, which bring no booty, it refuses for 
a brief period to answer back. This looks like the dawn 
of memory, and if it is, it matters little that the fly- 
trap’s memory should be a very short one. We do not 
need to go to Carolina to get a striking example of a 
plant’s power of answering back, for the sundew on 
the bog-moss carpet is all that we could wish. Its 
leaves are covered with “ tentacles,”’ each with a viscid 


drop on its tip. When an insect gets a leg entangled 
in the secretion and begins to struggle, other tentacles 
are stimulated and more juice is exuded. As the news 
travels through the leaf the tentacles curve inwards 
and close down upon the victim. Secretion of a pepton- 
ising ferment follows and then digestion and then 
absorption ; after a while the leaf returns to the normal 
state of expectancy. We have gg Darwin's 
experiments showing how exquisitely sensitive the 
tentacles are to the least trace of a nitrogenous salt in a 
drop of water. 

One of the reasons for the relative sluggishness of 
plants is that the protoplast of the vegetable cell is 
encysted by its cell-wall of cellulose. Like the medieval 
knight, as has been aptly said, its movements are 
checked by its protective armour. And yet, in addition 
to the cases we have referred to, how much mobility 
there is, especially in young and actively growing parts. 
As Darwin first noted, the tip of the growing seedling 
moves slowly round, bending and bowing to the different 
points of the compass, and roots move as well as shoots. 
Leaves rise and fall, flowers open and close, with the 
waxing and waning light of day, and tendrils are 
exquisitely sensitive to the touch of the support round 
which they coil themselves. When we add everything 
up, plants are much less stationary than they seem. 

Last year saw the publication of what we venture to 
call the best English text-book on Botany, Professor 
F. O. Bower's Botany of the Living Plant—best because 
it gives us more vividly than any other comprehensive 
work the impression of plants as living creatures— 
struggling for food and light and foothold, growing 
and moving, feeling and answering back, overcoming 
difficulties and establishing inter-relations, multiplying 
and developing, varying and evolving, making the dry 
land their kingdom and opening the way to the higher, 
more wakeful, life of animals—especially terrestrial 
animals. The same impression is reached along a 
different path in Sir J. C. Bose’s Life Movements in 
Plants, the latest of a remarkable series of studies on 
the irritability of living creatures. In a general way it 
may be said that this distinguished investigator has 
shown the plant to be much more responsive than 
botanists had suspected and much nearer ourselves 
than we had dared to believe. “* Investigations which 
I have carried out show that all plants, even the trees, 
are fully alive to changes of environment ; they respond 
visibly to all stimuli, even to the slight fluctuations of 
light caused by a drifting cloud.” 

It is a pretty story that he tells of the “ Praying” 
palm tree of Faridpur, though it is, as it were, only a 
picture in his book. The date palm in question, which 
has died of too much publicity, used to prostrate itself 
every evening when the temple bells called the people 
to prayer. It erected its head in the morning, and so 
every day of the year to the admiration of the pilgrims. 
Some storm had probably displaced it from the vertical 
to an inclination of about 60° thereto, and it was this 
that made it bend and bow so emphatically, the highest 
part of the trunk moving up and down through over 4 
yard. The large leaves that pointed high up against 
the sky in the morning were swung round in the after- 
noon through a vertical distance of about six yards. 
‘To the popular imagination the tree appears like a 
living giant, more than twice the height of a human 
being, which leans forward in the evening from Its 
towering height and bends its neck till the crown of 
leaves press against the ground in an apparent attitude 
of devotion.” In such a sentence we feel the Oriental 
atmosphere, but there is nothing of this in the rigorous 
analysis with which Sir J. C. Bose showed that the 
phenomenon of the “ Praying” palm is exhibited, 
more or less, by all trees and their branches, being 11 
fact an illustration of the well-known modifying influ- 
ence of temperature on geotropic curvature. Rise ol 
temperature opposes or neutralises the ever-present 
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tendency of the stem to upward geotropic movement, 
fall of temperature has the opposite effect. The tree, 
apparently so rigid, behaved like a gigantic living 
cushion (like the pulvinoid at the base of the leaf of the 
sensitive plant) in responding to the diurnal rise and 
fal] of temperature. ‘‘ The movement of the ‘ Praying’ 
palm is a thermonastic phenomenon.” There is no 
mistaking the melodious voice of science. 

Many of us have played with the sensitive plant 
(Mimosa pudica), which takes up its sleep position 
(though not its sleeping condition) when it is touched. 
Each of the beautiful leaves has four parts or pinne 
bearing crowded leaflets on each side; at the base of 
each leaflet, of each of the four pinne, and of the main 
leaf-stalk itself there is a motile organ or pulvinus ; 
and all the movements are due to changes in the 
turgidity of the cells of these cushions. If we hold a 
lighted match near some leaflets of one of the pinne they 
fold quickly upwards, the message passes to other 
leaflets which follow suit, it travels to other pinne and 
their leaflets fold up, the four petioles draw together 
like a closing umbrella, and suddenly (when the news 
arrives) the main leaf-stalk sinks down. . Haberlandt 
has shown that the stimulus travels by special elements 
in the bast of the vascular bundles of the leaf. 

Now, it is to this attractive exhibition of sensitiveness 
and mobility, and to analogous vitality in other plants, 
that Sir J. C. Bose has given his patient and ingenious 
attention for many years. He shows us, for instance, 
that the lower half of the cushion of the sensitive plant 
is eighty times more sensitive than the upper, and that 
the fall of the leaf is due to the predominant contraction 
of the more excitable lower half; that the excitability 
of the plant varies throughout the day according to 
changes of temperature and light; that the creature 
may suffer from depression and shock, fatigue and 
ageing, and that it may be refreshed by rest and stimu- 
lants; and that the answers it gives depend not a 
little on the “tone’’ of the tissues at the time. We 
feel how wise Linnzeus was in uniting plants and animals 
under the title ‘‘Organisata.”’ 

One of Sir J. C. Bose’s truly admirable contrivances 
is called the crescograph, which records automatically 
and in magnified expression the growth of plants and 
its variations under different treatment. With growth- 
measurers (auxanometers) previously in use a magnifi- 
cation of about twenty times was secured, but it took 
nearly four hours to determine the influence of changed 
conditions on growth. The crescograph gives a magnifi- 
cation of ten thousand times or more, and reduces the 
necessary period for experiment to thirty seconds! 
So may be studied the influence exerted on growth by 
temperature, chemical excitants, anesthetics, poisons, 
increase of turgor (induced by irrigation with cold 
water and with warm), electric stimulation (often below 
human perception), light (which antagonises warmth), 
and other factors in the environment. It has been 
suggested that the crescograph will advance practical 
agriculture, *‘ since for the first time we are able to 
analyse and study separately the conditions which 
modify the rate of growth. Experiments, which would 
have taken months and their results vitiated by un- 
known changes, can now be carried out in few minutes.” 
We notice that Sir J. C. Bose demonstrated his apparatus 
the other day at the India Office. 

It was in 1878 that Claude Bernard published his 
famous book, Phénoménes de la Vie Communs aux 
Animauz et aux V égétaux ; how it would have delighted 
him to know that the speed with which excitations pass 
through a plant has been measured ; that plant excita- 
bility and the variations of it have likewise been 
measured ; that there is periodic insensibility in plants 
corresponding to what we call sleep; that vegetable 
tissues show like animal tissues the effects of stimulants, 
anesthetics and poisons; that a death-spasm takes 
Place in the plant as well as in the animal. It is not 


a useful expenditure of time to try to show that different 
kinds of things are the same; and animals are very 
different from plants when all is said and done; but 
it is a fine disclosure of the essential unity of animate 
Nature that we owe to the insight and patience suivie 
and manipulative skill of Sir 5 is Chunder Bose. 
It is in accordance with the genius of India that the 
investigator should press further towards unity than 
we have yet hinted at, should seek to correlate responses 
and memory impressions in the living with their 
analogues in inorganic matter, and should see in antici- 
pation the lines of physics, of physiology, and of 
psychology converging and meeting. “The thrill in 
matter, the throb of life, the pulse of growth, the 
impulse coursing through the nerve and the resulting 
sensations, how diverse are these and yet so unified ! 
How strange it is that the tremor of excitation in nervous 
matter should not merely be transmitted but trans- 
muted and reflected like the image on a mirror, from 
a different plane of life, in sensation and in affection, 
in thought and in emotion! Of these which is more 
real, the material body or the image which is indepen- 
dent of it? Which of these is undecaying, and which 
of these is beyond the reach of death.’ Here,no doubt, 
reach exceeds grasp, as it always should, but the quota- 
tion may serve to indicate the questionings of a prince 
of experimenters whom we are proud to welcome in 
our midst to-day. 
J. ArtHuR THOomsoN. 


Correspondence 
BULLYING ESTHONIA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your last issue you discussed the policy of the Allies 
in the Baltic and the effect of that policy on Esthonia. As I 
have lately been in the Baltic I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
claim some knowledge of the political situation there, and I would 
like to add some words in confirmation of what you wrote. 

In spite of the disclaimers of various members of the Govern- 
ment, there is little doubt that Allied pressure has been exerted 
upon the Baltic States generally, and upon the Esthonians in 
particular, to induce them to continue the war against the 
Bolsheviks. The policy which has been adopted by the Allies 
towards Esthonia must be understood to apply in a more or less 
equal degree towards all the Baltic States, not excluding Poland. 

Looking at the question from a purely military point of view, 
it is evident that we are treating these States in a most unfair, 
indeed, it would not be going too far to say a most unjust and 
cruel, manner. The Esthonians and the Letts have fought the 
Bolsheviks for over two years, and have held their frontier 
successfully during most of this time. To do so has necessitated 
the use of a large proportion of their manhood. Beyond a very 
small supply of arms and equipment, the Allies have neither lent 
nor given these people any support. But they have steadily 
pressed them, nevertheless, to maintain a state of war—as the 
quotation which you give from M. Berthelot’s despatch of 
December, 1919, plainly proves. 

Owing to the refusal of the Allies to recognise their inde- 
pendence, these small States have been reduced not only as 
Governments, but also as individuals, almost to ruin; on the 
one hand they have been called upon to maintain armies, very 
large in proportion to their population, in active operations 
against a much superior enemy—always a very great drain on 
the finances of any State, as we ourselves can hardly forget— 
while, on the other hand, all the production and industries 
necessary to pay for this war are shut down completely, partly 
from lack of men, but chiefly from lack of raw materials and 
imports generally. These are absolutely essential to the recon- 
struction of their economic life if they are to escape utter ruin, 
anarchy, revolution, and this very Bolshevism which our policy 
is supposed to be combating. But all private finance, commerce 
and trade are cut off, because such can only start on a credit basis, 
and private firms which otherwise would be willing to help at 
once cannot do so as long as the risks of war are maintained and 
until the necessary security for any “ deal’ with these Govern- 
ments is assured by the recognition of their independence. 

One can only suppose that our Government and those of the 
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Allies hesitate so long to take this essential step for the recon- 
struction and welfare of the Baltic States because of the influence 
of the “‘ White Russian” emigres, for it must be remembered 
that “ Red Russia” is willing to recognise the independence of 
these States. Unfortunately the ‘* White Russians” cannot 
see the realities of the position, and cannot be brought to grasp 
the fact that if they wish to return to power in Russia they cannot 
dictate their terms, but must pay at least something for the 
assistance of other people, especially as those people have very 
little faith in their intentions or their assurances. 

The results of these circumstances in Esthonia and the Baltic 

States can be summarised thus : 

1. They are at war with an enemy immensely superior in 
numbers, and even in resources, to themselves. It cannot 
be said that a gift of two or three batteries of guns and 
half a dozen of out-of-date aeroplanes can put the forces 
of the Baltic States on an equality with those of the Bolshe- 
viks, largely reinforced as they are by other batteries, &c., 
of ours, captured from Denikin and Koltchak ! 

2. Their country is on the verge of starvation, and is faced 
with economic ruin, and no private trade or credit is 
available because of this state of war. 

8. Nor will the Allied Governments supply these States with 
raw material or loans or credit in any form. 


Clearly the war cannot be maintained any longer by these 
States on such terms. Even if their troops could keep out the 
Bolshevik armies, the ruin of the country behind the fighting-line 
is inevitable. Military necessity, therefore, forces these States 
to make peace with Soviet Russia, and the military argument is 
very strongly reinforced by the fact that in making peace with 
them the Soviet Government also recognises their independence. 

Once peace is established in this part of the world trade and 
financial assistance from outside can be expected with con- 
fidence, unless, indeed, the Allied Governments carry their policy 
of the blockade to such an extent as to cut off these States also. 
But I cannot conceive that public opinion would tolerate such 
an inhuman, as well as stupid and suicidal, policy—I say suicidal 
advisedly, for, in the long run, the starvation and ruin of Russia, 
or any part of Europe, is nothing short of suicidal for Great 
Britain and the Allies. 

M. Berthelot conveys a scarcely veiled threat to the Esthonian 
Government when he says that “the Allies would be obliged 
to take, in case of the conclusion of peace between Esthonia 
and the Bolsheviks, suitable measures to guard against the 
danger. ...’’ What suitable measures, may we ask? And can 
we presume that this threat is supported by our Government ? 

M. Berthelot seems to overlook the fact that the first duty of 
the Government of Esthonia is, and must be, towards the people 
of their own country. I trust that I have said enough to make 
it clear that to insist on the maintenance of a state of war between 
the people of Esthonia, and of the other Baltic States, and Soviet 
Russia is to condemn them to utter ruin and revolution.— 
Yours, etc., HvusBert GouGu. 


THE TURKISH PROBLEM AND MOSLEM 
FEELING IN INDIA 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The first thing that impressed me on my return to 
India from England a few days ago was the keenness of the 
feeling aroused among Indian Moslems by the threatened dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. There is a general feeling 
of utter dissatisfaction with the policy of the Allied Powers 
towards Turkey. That feeling has found its expression in the 
proceedings of the All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi 
on November 24th. The Conference was attended by more 
than 1,000 people, including delegates from different provinces. 
A significant feature of the conference was that Mr. Gandhi, 
the eminent leader of the Satyagraha movement, and a few other 
prominent Hindu leaders were specially invited to attend it, 
and that messages of sympathy with the objects of the Confer- 
ence were received from many non-Moslems, including Parsees 
and Christians. 

The Conference passed six resolutions which reflect the Moslem 
attitude with regard to the Turkish problem so unmistakably 
and faithfully that they deserve the most earnest consideration 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues at the Peace Conference. 
In the first resolution, the Conference placed on record its pro- 
found gratitude to Mr. Gandhi and other Hindus for their 
sympathetic interest in the Khilafat question. The importance 
of this resolution lies in the fact that it affords another illustra- 
tion of the growing unity between Hindus and Moslems. The 


second resolution enjoined upon Indian Moslems scrupulously 
to refrain from participating in the forthcoming victory cele- 
brations, “in view of the heart-rending events relative to the 
Turkey Khilafat, the sacred places and Persia which have been 
occasioned by the conclusion of Peace.” The third and the 
fourth declared that in case the Turkish question was not satis- 
factorily settled, the Moslems in India should * progressively 
withhold all co-operation from the British Government,” and 
also institute a progressive boycott of British goods. The fifth 
and the sixth appointed a deputation to proceed to England, 
and if necessary also to America, with the object of laying before 
responsible British Ministers and others the true sentiments of 
the Moslems with regard to the Turkish and Khilafat questions, 
Among those who are elected to form the deputation are such 
trusted and influential leaders of the community as the Raja 
of Muhammadabad, the Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huk, Mr. Hasan Imam, 
president of the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Bombay in 1918, and Sir Abbas Alli Beg, an ex-member 
of the India Council. 

The victory celebrations are to take place on the 13th inst. and 
the following three days. Officials are, of course, doing their 
best to ensure their success. But the movement for boycotting 
them is spreading not only among Moslems, but also among 
Hindus and other non-Moslem communities. —The Mahommedan 
theologians have issued a “* Fatwa” or an edict calling upon 
Mahommedans not to participate in the celebrations of Peace or 
victory, and threatening serious consequences to those who will 
dare to disobey it. The Bombay Branch of the All-India Home 
Rule League has passed a resolution declaring that “* the people 
of India ought not and cannot participate in the forthcoming 
Peace celebrations as the question of the Khilafat and the terri- 
torial rights of Turkey have not, so far, been settled in accord- 
ance with the pledges of His Majesty’s Government, and as the 
wrongs inflicted on the people of the Punjab are still unredressed.”’ 
Similar resolutions are being adopted by other bodies every day. 
Mr. Gandhi has called upon his Hindu co-religionists to look 
upon the sufferings of their Moslem fellow-countrymen as their 
own, and to refrain from joining the Peace celebrations. Other 
appeals have been made by Mr. Bomanji, a Parsi, and Mr. 
Baptista, an Indian Christian. Mr. Tilak, who returned on the 
27th ultimo, has not yet spoken on the subject, but there is no 
reason to think that his view is different. The view of the 
Moderate Party as expressed by the Bengalee is in favour of 
joining the celebrations, but the effect, as far as I can judge of 
this attitude of the moderates, would be to weaken still further 
their hold on the vast mass of the people. The District Cele- 
brations Committees are finding it difficult to collect subscriptions, 
so little is the response of the people even in places where 
officialism is still a great factor to be reckoned with. 

The unity of the Hindu and the Moslem community over this 
Turkish question is full of profound meaning. It will be a mistake 
to suppose that it is due to any anti-British feeling. It arises 
from two convictions honestly held both by Hindu and Moslem 
leaders—first, that the British Government ought not to fail to 
redeem their pledges made during the war with regard to the 
Turkish Empire; and, secondly, that the interests of the Hindus 
and Moslems being identical, they ought to stand by each other 
and participate in mutual joys and sufferings. Both the Hindu 
and the Moslem leaders believe that it is in this way alone that 
common traditions and a common Jife so essential to strong 
nationhood can be built up. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the intensity of the Moslem feel- 
ing with regard to the Turkish question ; it is equally impossible 
to deny that the feeling is quite natural. Lord Chelmsford has, 
it is generally believed, done his best to impress upon His Majesty's 
Government the duty and the necessity of respecting that feeling ; 
but Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude, as expressed in his latest speech 
on the subject, has caused the most serious apprehensions. The 
delegates appointed by the Khilafat Conference will, most pro- 
bably, leave for England in the first week of January, and it is 
eminently desirable that Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
should give them a patient and sympathetic hearing before the 
fate of the Ottoman Empire is, once for all, decided. It should 
not be impossible to find out a via media that would be acceptable 
to the Moslems as well as to the Allied Governments.— Yours, etc., 

Nasik, Bombay. R. G. PRADHAN. 

December 5th. 


CLARTE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I am instructed by the provisional committee of the 
English section of “ Clarté” to ask you to be good enough to 
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publisia the following statement of the aims of the organisation, 
to which the names of the members of the committee are 
appended. 

The international committee of “ Clarté”’ includes Henri 
Barbusse, Blasco Ibanez, Georg Brandes, Paul Colin, Georges 
Duhamel, Anatole France, Charles Gide, Ellen Key, Andreas 
Latzko, E. D. Morel, Charles Richet, Séverine, G. Bernard Shaw, 
Steinlen, Upton Sinclair, and Israel Zangwill. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the secretary, who 
will be glad to hear from persons interested.—Yours, etc., 

January 5th. Rosert DELL. 





*“ Clarté ” is a league of intellectual solidarity for the triumph 
of internationalism. It does not intend to be a political party, 
but to be a living force for the realisation of a living ideal. 

That ideal is the World-wide Federal Co-operative Common- 
wealth, without which the peoples cannot find salvation. All 
the militarisms—not merely Gerrman militarism—must be over- 
thrown and all the artificial barriers which separate men from 
one another must be broken down. “ Clarté*’ aims on the one 
hand at the suppression of political and economic frontiers ; on 
the other hand at the suppression of economic, social and political 
inequalities and all class distinctions. It stands for the social 
equality of all citizens, men and women alike, in a community 
in which there is only one class—that of workers with hand or 
brain. In a word, “ Clarté”’’ stands for international Socialism. 

The original founders of “ Clarté” in France grouped them- 
selves together in the determination to put an end to war in the 
conviction that its causes are mainly economic, and can be 
removed only by economic changes. They do not believe that 
war can be abolished merely by talk about the brotherkood of 
man, by Hague tribunals, or by the existing League of Nations, 
which is only a league of capitalist governments, and not even 
of all of them. 

But, although war is due mainly to economic causes, it is 
also due to ideas. The chief of those ideas is that of mystical 
patriotism—the cult of the omnipotent State. ‘ Clarté” 
opposes to this idea the idea of internationalism, and aims at 
the limitation of the Sovereign Independent State, claiming to 
exercise authority even outside its own borders. Citizenship 
of each State must carry with it citizenship of the entire world. 

A conflict of ideas has succeeded to the conflict of guns and 
tanks—a conflict still more profound, since it goes down to the 
very roots of all existing institutions. This conflict of ideas is 
a fight to the death between the past and the future. The 
question at issue is whether existing social conditions and inter- 
national relations shall be maintained or whether they shall be 
revolutionised from one end of the world to the other. The war 
has torn the veil from the existing social system and laid bare 
its shams, its hypocrisies and its injustices—the lies and sophisms 
on which it is based. It becomes necessary to reorganise the 
life of society in accordance with the laws of Reason. 

Since human affairs can be effectively directed only by human 
intelligence, it is the duty of all who think to unite to bring 
about the triumph of Reason. Even the “ intellectuals ’’ must 
come out of their splendid isolation and descend into the arena. 

But “ Clarté”’ is not a mere group of “ intellectuals.” It 
appeals indeed particularly to men of science, writers, artists, 
and all brain workers, since they have hitherto been little touched 
by existing organisations. It attempts to make it possible for 
those of one country to get into direct touch with those of other 
countries, and thereby in their own spheres more effectively 
> advance the International. But it does not appeal only to 
them. 

Its appeal is ntade above all to the young, for they have been 
in the past the chief victims of the errors of the old, and with 
them the future lies. It does not seek to supplant the Socialist 
and Labour Parties, the Trade Unions, or any organisation 
already working for similar aims. ‘‘ Clarté” is an International 
of Ideas working with and for the International of Labour. 


Mites MALLESON. 
E. D. Moreen. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
OsBERT SITWELL. 


D. J. Brunprrr. 

C. P. BLacKEer. 
Virncinta CRAWFORD. 
Rosert DELL. 
Harotp GRENFELL. 
Frank HopceEs. Jostan C. WEDGwoop. 
Atpous Huxtey. Rospert WILLIAMS. 


Dovucias GoLpRinG, Secretary, 
St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 8. 


THE CAUSE OF BIGAMY 


To the Editor of Tux. New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of December 20th, Mr. E. S. P. Haynes 
Whose letter shows his keen desire to get justice for the 
poor (if such a thing is possible under the existing Divorce 
Laws and “Poor Persons’” rules), says: “The financial limit 
of £2 a week was too high before the war, and is too high now.” 





I cannot help thinking that there must have been some slip in 
typing the letter which Mr. Haynes overlooked, and that what 
he wished to convey was that fixing the limit at £2 per week 
income was too rigid, and that all the circumstances and responsi- 
bilities of the applicant should be taken into consideration. 

As the purchasing power of £2 is now equal to only 18s., it 
is certain that no “ poor person” with that amount of income 
could possibly find the £10 or £12 necessary to pay the out-of- 
pocket expenses of a suit for divorce.—Yours, etc., 

Grace TAVERNER. 
87 Marchmont Street, London, W.C.1. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,— Your contributor, * Solomon Eagle,” refers to the great 
number of English books printed and published abroad during 
the seventeenth century. It may have been, as Solomon Eagle 
infers, that better printing was done on the Continent. But 
the reason may be traced to economic causes, for it appears 
from a paper written by John Locke, the philosopher, that the 
monopoly of the Stationers’ Company was so oppressive, that 
books printed in London, could be bought cheaper at Amsterdam 
than in St. Paul’s Churchyard. As a fact, except for the few 
monopolists, the book trade had been ruined in England. 

Then there was another reason for the scarcity of English 
printed books in the seventeenth century. The Licensing Act 
of Charles II. was very stringent. This Act, as did the previous 
acts and proclamations, prohibited the printing of any book 
without a licence, and no doubt many books were printed abroad 
that would not have had a chance of being authorised here. 
Locke himself, if I recollect aright, was for some time a refugee 
in Holland for something he had written or said. It was the 
Church, as usual, that stood in the way of freedom of thought 
and trade, for, as Locke said, “our ecclesiastical laws seldom 
favour trade, and he that reads this Act with attention will 
find it highly ecclesiastical.” I may add that the Licensing Act 
expired in 1694, and was not renewed, largely owing to Locke’s 
instrumentality.—Yours, etc., A. J. Tnorocoop. 

Standwell House, Oxted. 


“PRETTY” AND “UGLY” 


To the Editor of Turk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to “S.S.,”’ except by way of reaction, no amount 
of exposition on my part of my theory of art could convince 
people of the charms of Futurist art, because I myself am 
largely insensible to such charms. Nor would my exposition 
lead to depreciation of the Old Masters or even of the moderns 
cited by “ S. S.” such as Renvir, Monet, Augustus John. I beg 
to compete with “‘S. S.” in appreciation of them ; with certain 
qualifications in respect of the two latter artists. 

It is true that “ fashion” is fickle and a changeling. Yet 
surely there is always a deeper movement taking place, a con- 
tinual and legitimate shifting of genuine interest. At one moment 
we concentrate on Greek art, at another on Egyptian, Italian, 
Flemish. . . . This does not imply any condemnation of the art 
outside our momentary focus ; the position is merely that at a 
certain moment one kind of art has a very special appeal for us. 

As regards my employment of the term “ pretty,” it seems to 
me that either we must confine this term to a derogatory connota- 
tion or draw the distinction between the pretty and the “ pretty 
portly.” The former would itself be a distinction within good 
art, not of merit, but of character or content. And it seems to 
me that in this sense the term may be correctly applied to 
Matisse’s small landscapes and figure studies. They are slight 
and pretty and dainty. If ‘‘S.S.” will read my article carefully, 
he will see that I do not like the large picture of the three sisters. 
**S.S.” appears to have approached Matisse with the preconceived 
idea that he is a blatant Futurist. He is nothing of the kind. 

Does “S. S.” regard himself as a “* Philistine” ?—Yours, etc., 

Howarp Hannay. 


SONGS OF TRAVEL 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have a vivid recollection of hearing Mr. Vaughan- 
Williams’ Songs of Travel for the first time as a very green and 
pleasant oasis in a desert of typical “* Mess’ songs. But I should 
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not have ventured to protest against Mr. W. S. 'Turner’s dismissal 
of them as “ nearly commonplace rubbish,” had he not proceeded 
to deal with Stevenson himself in the same fashion. Everyone 
will grant Mr. Turner that the Songs of Travel are merely “‘ verse,” 
but there is an extravagant delicacy about them, in conception, 
in metre, and, above all, in choice of individual words, that saves 
them from being “ nearly doggerel”” and makes them in the 
highest degree “ distinguished” verse. It is just this essential 
characteristic that Mr. Vaughan-Williams has caught in his 
settings, which—surely the best test of the art of the song-writer 
—make the songs the pleasanter to read for having heard them 
sung. 

I hope Mr. Turner will explain himself further ; otherwise 
I shall continue to believe that he is as incapable of recognising 
the “ distinguished ” in the lighter forms of music (there is no 
single corresponding word) as he evidently is in verse.—Yours, 
ete., A. C. Harwoop. 

December 29th. 


Miscellany 


THE IDEA OF COMEDY 
Dra from our humorists-hearty men fond 


of a rough and tumble and not shy of sentiment— 

only a few minds, mainly worked on by the French, 
had maintained in England a tradition of mannered and 
artificial comedy. Meredith, in his famous Essay on the 
Idea of Comedy, lately added by Messrs. Constable to their 
standard edition of his works,* exemplifies the excellence 
and the limitations of that art, of which he was not the least 
exponent, in an attempt to give its formula a universal 
application. Comedy he there defines as the criticism by 
common-sense of society, as the ‘‘ sublime of wrath that ”— 
unlike Satire—‘‘ would not have hurt the foolish but merely 
demonstrate their foolishness.”” Thus indeed were General 
Opie and Sir Willoughby Patterne treated. And Shake- 
speare, Meredith thinks, would have used a like formula 
if his own times had not been “ so emotional ” as to divert 
attention from manners to men, while even as it was the 
comie characters, including Falstaff, were intended to 
exhibit in ‘‘ woods and wilds” a parody of the “ narrower 
world of society.”” But Moliére is the master of this art, 
the French theatre its home. Ourselves have Congreve’s 
one good play which failed on the stage; and in “ prose 
literature’ Fielding, Goldsmith, Miss Austen. But the 
“national disposition is for hard hitting with a moral 
purpose to sanction it; or for a very rosy, sometimes a 
flamboyant, geniality with a singular attraction, 
for thick-headedness.” 


In 1877 Meredith was addressing an England as free from 
alien influence as it ever had been or could be. Even the 
German influences of the earlier Victorian period had 
declined. Therefore, much of this essay is devoted to the 
characteristic and now tedious eulogies of alien intellect. to 
mockery of the strong, smug insularity, to hankerings after 
a comedy which would “ address the wits for laughter ” 
instead of the English comedy, ‘“‘ Hoyden, the daughter of 
Sir Tunbelly Clumsey,” which pummels, by way of tickling, 
laughter. Now tedious eulogies. We of to-day can return 
to this essay as the pale, tipsy youth to the mentor who 
rebuked his steadiness and bade him make a night of it. 
We have since 1877 studied strange perversities above 
absinthe, tasted a Slavonic despair, rebelled with the 
Seandinavian bourgeoisie and conformed with mandarins of 
earlier dynasties, had an enthusiasm for every known 
literature and seen only too many strange waters emptied 
into the Thames a little above Pimlico. The ‘intellectual 
comedy cannot be sufficiently recommended by its exoticism. 
now less certain than then. 


As for the exposition of the uses of the comic spirit with 
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which Meredith supported his claims, this arrant sophism 
can only be his ironical concession to the times. The moral 
use of intellectual comedy is like the moral use of cordite, 
an accident, not an adherent and inseparable condition. 
The necessary hypocrisies and incongruities of the human 
spirit are no less apparent in good than in evil actions, and 
you cannot correct the follies of vice without catching virtue 
on a raw spot. If hypocrisy be defined as the tribute of vice 
to virtue, respectability is the tribute of virtue to vice. Let 
the comic spirit attaint any manners, he must attaint all, 
and by stripping us naked expel that civilisation which in 
the Meredithian cosmology it was his peculiar care to 
preserve. 

Comedy of the mind, judged without relevance to society, 
manifests one obvious defect, manifested too by those 
tragedies which Rochester and Sheridan ridiculed and the 
Pheenix Society revives, namely, tedium. The former is 
devoid of pathos as the latter of intelligence. Either 
demanding the unrelieved exercise in auditor or reader of a 
single faculty must weary. I know one who, recommended 
to culture, read continuously the complete works of Mr. 
Hardy, and was found at the end by his acquaintances 
melancholy indeed but not jaded. What ardour could 
survive a similar course of Meredith from Shagpat to Celt 
and Saxon or could pass at a single sitting through the four 
comedies of Wilde % 

Some eighteenth century wit, probably Walpole, with deli- 
berate antithesis declared that life is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel. The tragedy is diverse, 
the comedy all of one kind. The intellectual appreciation, 
from which passion is excluded, of life changed little from 
when it was made for the amusement of Nero by the most 
distinguished of the proconsuls of Bithynia until when it 
was made for our amusement, and his own, by M. Anatole 
France. In Meredith it is altered by its association with a 
finer poetic feeling and more exuberant invention. Without 
these, Victor Radnor is but a more gently spoken Trimalchio. 

Take that justly admired, and, in Restoration Comedy, 
solely familiar, passage from the fourth act of the Way of 
the World in which Millamant and Mirabel discuss the terms 
of their marriage. ‘‘ I'll lie abed in the morning as long 
as I please,” says Millamant, “ and I won't be called names 
after I’m married as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, 
jewel. love, sweetheart, and the rest of that nauseous cant 

don’t let us be familiar or fond, nor kiss before folks. 
Let us never visit together, nor go to a play together, but 
let us be very strange and well-bred ; let us be as strange 
as if we had been married a great while: and as well bred 
as if we were not married at all. These articles 
subscribed, if I continue to endure you a little longer, | 
may by degrees dwindle into a wife.” This has the mask 
of comedy, the tang of smart cynicism, but its beauty and 
power are derived from nothing of the intellect but from 
the pathos of the promised bride. The speech transferred 
to Mirabel would signify nothing. In the mouth of Millamant 
jt is the most sentimental passage in all our sentimental 
literature, and strikes deeper than little Dombey’s death. 
Beyond death he had the assurance of unchanged immor- 
tality; she beyond marriage the certainty of a trans- 
valuation of all prizes and a swift receding of old dear 
fondled toys, which yet she bargains shall subsist unchanged, 
half hoping that her independence will be unravished but 
apprehending, in view of the masculine grossness of the 
repartee, that she is ceasing to be well-bred. Just because 
this is the only sentimental, it is the only memorable. passage 
in those plays. 

Upon the actual- stage the inhuman reticence of intel- 
lectual comedy is conveyed by lively and material players, 
and its artifice is the more tolerable because the more 
apparent, but once brought to the arbitrament of the closet 
it is condemned. I mean not only the railing against 
clowns and cuckoldry which was the staple of Wycherley 
and Congreve, but the mere delicate fantasies of modern 
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fiction, more especially those of contemporary female 
novelists. As a method of creation they are meagre and 
allusive ; as criticism too detailed and monotonous; as 
entertainment, unrefreshing; but they are comedy and 
immensely clever comedy. This art can only be compared 
in its minuteness and complexity to the creeping of in- 
numerable insects, the slow devouring by ants of uncon- 
sidered carrion. 


Lest any should consider that judgment rash or wanton, 
I will recall an incident from a typical novel of this school. 
The heroine, a parson’s daughter, has been constrained by 
her patriotic services to stay at a hostel with girls of a 
slightly lower rank of the bourgeoisie. One evening she 
begins to put ribbons in her camisole in the public room, 
and the others display their vulgarity as a background to 
her refinement by being shocked at her. This is an ex- 
tremely subtle class distinction ; Trollope certainly would 
not have thought of it; but as a piece of creative fiction it 
can only be described as malicious gossip, which seriously 
discredits the intelligence of an author who can use such a 
social accident as a contribution to comedy. This method, 
pushed to extremes by one or two, exceeds any definition of 
comedy; the decomposition is complete; what is left 
seems to have been overheard in a fever ward on a hot 
August night. 


It is a lesser hardship for the intellectual comedian that 
he must constantly struggle to evade an appearance of the 
superior person. Even the social and conformist principles 
of Meredith do not make him kin to us, and though his 
mockery be wielded in our service its presumption leaves 
us uneasy. This instinctive hostility is not a tribute to 
genius. Tragedy or humour, however supreme, do not 
awake it. It proceeds rather from a perception that comedy 
is safe from the blunders and weaknesses inherent in any 
display of feeling, and that the comedian, in being excepted 
from the accidents, is excluded from the affections of 
humanity. Half Butler's charm is his affection for Handel, 
the other half his unpopularity. 


The non-intellectual comedy, the popular or, if you like, 
vulgar comedy of the Elizabethans is not a civilising but 
an emancipatory force. Certain psychologists have for- 
mulated the law that a strong development of any emo- 
tional tendency is inevitably implied in the strong develop- 
ment of its opposite, as, for example, that the blasphemer 
isa man of strong religious feeling or that in sexual relations 
abstinence and excess adjoin. The elaboration, as they 
would explain it, of one emotion by first repressing excites 
to rebellion its counterpart, and unless the rebellion is 
recognised the mental balance is seriously disturbed. In 
the sphere of conduct the theory of reaction is unconvincing, 
perhaps because there habit is the strongest factor, but the 
tendency described is recognisable in the appreciation of art 
where any emotion aroused being consonant with only 
imagined circumstances becomes if uncorrected an artifice 


and a pose. 


So to free the auditor from such assumed emotions the 
Greek stage and our own of a century ago arranged an 
antithesis of tragedy and comedy or of melodrama and 
farce. The “happy and copious industry of Mr. 
Shakespeare,” as Webster with a touch of malice styles it, 
has met the same need by a slightly different device, or 
rather by two different devices, namely, first, the variety 
of comic and tragic characters and, secondly, the variety 
of comic and tragic traits within the same character. Now 
comedy, here introduced by relieving the emotion before it 
stiffens into an attitude, assists immensely in the solidifying 
of the characters created. Unfortunately, a theatrical 
audience is as a rule more easily provoked to, and maintained 
in, laughter than tears. If we miss in Lady Macbeth or 
in priggish Harry of England the humanity of Hamlet, 
we must remember that no actor, in our times at least, has 
dared to emphasise Hamlet’s comedy, and that when 
Shylock is comically interpreted even a comparatively agile- 


witted and well-educated modern audience cannot turn 
to his pathos with ease. 

Wit, satire, parody, howsoever brilliant, fulfil a negative 
and critical function. They may injure the predominant 
passion or “ pose” of their day, but they cannot recreate 
and refresh the subject passions. The tyrant may be 
shaken or even overthrown by them, but the devastated 
areas remain desert. The uncritical comedy of humour is, 
accidentally, a greater force in favour of sanity. Coleridge 
devoured metaphysics and Southey theology to the con- 
siderable detriment of their disparate muses, and the 
London Magazine was founded too late to save them; but 
I like to think that Charles Lamb contributed as much as 
commercial prosperity to form the sunny temper of the 
Victorians, which emerges so refreshingly from a period 
when poets as well as kings were mad. 

There is the comedy of character ; the comedy of circum- 
stance approaches the intellectualist ideal, in that it is so 
often concerned with life’s impertinences, and even in its 
most rudimentary form, whereby the puppet is banged 
about the head or tripped up by the heels, it was not despised 
by Meredith as an adjunct to his wit. In these present 
times, when the continued progress of mechanical invention 
and the accidents of policy mingle more closely civilisations 
in the rigid though tolerant habits of this people there should 
be much material for laughter. 

Anyway, as the philosopher Hume said, reason is and 
must be the servant of the passions. The intellectualist 
method of Meredith was old-fashioned enough to assume 
both the essential normality and the permanence of this 
civilisation now fluttering autumnal down, and so to reduce 
comedy to a quasi-logical repudiation of whatever was 
inconsistent with this normality and this permanence, 
whether the exposure of an egotism or the concealment of 
a camisole. To-day, from wealth of experience, not of 
wisdom, we see that assumption as itself stuff for comedy, 
and his cool leisured characters have the quaint air of an 
Ancien Régime. These are those who like his verse. 

H. C. H. 


THE PASSING SHOW 
B’ Leicester Square, one drizzling winter night. 


I heard them on the pavement : 
“ If you think 

“ You can afford to drink, go on with drinking.” 
She mocked him. And the man began: “ All right ; 
“ I can't afford it” ; (louder) “ but I like it!” ... 
He cut a silly caper, hummed an air, 
And swung his hand-bag gaily. Then the pair 
Stopped where some people waited for a *bus. 


She nagged again,—that wife so pinched and prim. 
‘‘ Shurrup !”’ he snapped. She flinched away from him 
As if he’d struck her. 
Someone turned to see 

Him dance and spend his whiskeysworth of glee 
Under a London lamp’s unpitying ray : 
Saw the beaked nose, moustache untidy-grey, 
White scowling face, and sunken eyes that burned 
Beneath his shabby bowler . . . . 

Someone turned, 
Fixing the squalid wrangle with a glance. 
He was a tall young soldier ; at his side 
A girl in all her prettiness and pride. 
And while the "bus loomed up I saw him stoop 
To kiss her happy face, as though he feared 
His tenderness might vanish. 


Then the group 
Jostled and clutched and climbed and disappeared. 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was something about last year’s George Eliot 
centenary that made me, at this entry into another 
year, turn up a list of dates, and 1819 (the vintage 

of which included Walt Whitman as well as George Eliot) 
led very naturally to 1820. In 1820—not I, but the list 
I have before me, stands subject to correction—nobody 
of great importance seems to have been born in this country. 
But, after all, for purposes of comparison, births are of little 
use. Who was born last week? Who will be born before 
December 31st next ? A large number of babies, no doubt, 
with a slight preponderance of males, which preponderance 
will be more than rectified before these infants are much 
older. But it is unreasonable to expect us to know which 
of them are natural geniuses, and the development of their 
talents will depend far more on the atmosphere of 1940 
than on that of 1920. If we wish to measure ourselves 
against our forefathers, publications are a better test. 
There were some good books published in 1820. 


x * * 


The London Magazine and The Retrospective Review were 
published ; to the former Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, De Quincey 
and Leigh Hunt contributed. This does not make us feel 
uneasy. We may not have a Lamb, but our periodical 
Press can stand the comparison. Hazlitt’s Lectures on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth is a good book, 
but not alarming. These were not the major events 
of 1820, nor was the publication of Clare’s Poems, which 
are still flickeringly alive, but which many of our con- 
temporaries could contemplate without a feeling of 
inferiority. The three events of 1820 were Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, and Keats’s Lamia, Isabella, 
The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. The last two were the work of 
men aged twenty-eight and twenty-five respectively. 
Being an enthusiast for’: my own time, and believing on 
principle that the systematic vilification of it is bad policy, 
I dally with the thought that even this year we may equal 
those great productions, and that possibly a Shelley and 
a Keats have been hard at it for some years without any 
of us recognising them. But I have seen almost all the 
verse published in my time, and I find it very hard, willing, 
and even anxious as I may be to assume myself blind 
to novel masterpieces, to believe that this is so. Will the 
young upstart who writes this page in 2020 look back on 
1920 as we look back on 1820? One can but hope. 


* * MS 


I am, through no merit of my own, the possessor of the 
third of those 1820 volumes, Keats’s. I have it before me 
now: a soothing little book, quietly printed, in grey boards 
with a label gone mottled. I turn it over in the hope that, 
with the original before me, the illusion of distance will 
vanish and that, aivested of a century of accumulated 
glorification which hangs like an aura around a modern 
edition, the poems will look more ordinary, less prodigiously 
good. There is much about the volume that helps one to 
recover the contemporary spirit and setting. We can, 
with it before us, imagine Keats as a young unknown man 
whom a second-rate publisher is doing his best for. There 
is an introductory note by the publisher (dated from Fleet 
Street) in which the presence of a fragment of Hyperion is 
explained. ‘‘The poem was intended to have been of 
equal length with Endymion, but the reception given to that 
work discouraged the author from proceeding.” Then at 
the end there is a list of books published by this firm of Tay- 
lor and Hessey. Endymion (it was sold at 9s. in boards !) tops 
the bill, and the second entry is “‘ Sacred Leisure, or Poems 
on Religious Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M., 


Vicar of Bakewell, author of ‘The Friends, a Poem,’ etc., 
ete.” The third is “ The Fancy: a Selection from the Poetical 
Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s Inn, Student- 
at-Law. With a brief Memoir of his Life.” Others of 
Endymion’s stable-companions were Cary’s Dante, Clare’s 
Poems, three books by Hazlitt, Jane Taylor’s Essays in 
Rhyme (Fourth Edition), and Display (Eighth Edition) and 
(for these we have always with us) a volume on the identity 
of Junius. The prosperity of the firm, however, such as it 
was, seems to have been largely based on works of edification. 
One is entitled; ‘‘ Letters on the Importance, Duty and Advan- 
tages of Early Rising. Addressed to Heads of Families, 
the Lover of Nature, the Student and the Christian,” and 
there is a series by a Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, including Maternal 
Solicitude for a Daughter's Best Interests, Practical Hints 
to Young Females, and The Present of a Mistress to a Young 
Servant. ‘“‘ We,” writes the Monthly Review about one of 
them, “heartily recommend the volume to our female 
readers, matronly and juvenile.’ And in the middle of 
this was Keats! ‘‘ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale” 
— “ Thou still unravished bride of quietness” . . . 
“No, no, go not to Lethe ” “Season of mists and 
mellow fruitfulness ” . arichness of music and imagery 
never surpassed, and not to be escaped by any trick of look- 
ing at the original as a new book by a nobody. 1920 has 
all its work cut out. 


% * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell Armfield are touring the United 
States with a ‘‘ Program Reading” “‘ with descriptive passages 
of Gesture Symbolizing the Action of the Play in Line and 
Color.” Mrs. Armfield, as Miss Constance Smedley, was a 
well-known novelist, Mr. Armfield made charming drawings : 
and though I cannot say that their own description of their 
performance gives me the least idea of what sort of perform- 
ance it is, I do not dispute that it may be at once novel and 
interesting. Nevertheless, I cannot resist quoting the Daily 
Californian on the subject, merely to show with what 


robustness the art of criticism is practised on the Pacific 
slope : 

The many-sided art that is growing up here in California, with the 
Greek Theater as its center and in some degree as its inspiration, 
was embodied Friday and Saturday nights in an achievement of 
unsurpassed dignity and even splendor, when the Book of Exodus 
was made manifest to modern understanding and emotion. 

What can this new art be called? ‘“ Miriam, Sister of Moses” 
was more than a** drama’”’ ; its elements of music, color, pageantry, 
sensuous grace, and awesome austerity counted for too much in 
themselves. ‘‘ Miriam’’ was a sacrament, an act of religion; it 
was also a work of art of breathless beauty ; it was music. sweetly 
mingling the mental and emotional with the spiritual ; it was blazing 
color astounding the eye until even black and white came crashing 
upon the senses like a revelation in the thunder and in the lightning. 
and over all rolled the mighty, sonorous voice of the Pentateuch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Armfield, as the dramatists, made wonderful use of 
the mighty lines of Exodus, and the action moved steadily, power- 
fully, and indeed, with all its majesty, rapidly, to the unescapable 
and adequate culmination of real tragedy. For the play was, in 
the highest sense, a great tragedy, but the miracle was accomplished 
of giving to tragedy, without chon ning it, the “ happy ending” 
which the modern mind most indubitably demands, and which 
the tragedian is almost always unable to compass without prostituting 
his art. 


Comic RELIEF. 


And, as if one miracle were not enough, Mr. and Mrs. Armfield 
successfully introduced, with perfect taste and delicate skill, the 
grateful elements of comic relief and humor, so difficult to man 
in the vast stone theater under the silent stars, especially when the 
action is a tragedy and the tragedy is the tragedy of a whole — 
and the scene is at the feet of the Almighty on the slopes of His 
holy mountain. The gentle fun that was poked at Aaron in his time 
of prosperity was genuine human nature no less than was the more 
obvious backsliding of the conspirators who longed for the flesh 
pots of t. Especially was the portly character whose 
name esca the reviewer. 


A Cummax or CoLor. 


The decoration reached a climax intellectually in the bold con- 
ception of the tabernacle, but the use of pure color went on to the end. 


But who—was that portly character ? 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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THE LAST ROUND 


The Last Four Months: the End of the War in the West. 
By Major-General Sir. F. Maurice. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


The war, which began in 1914 and in English Law has 
not yet ended, was a curiously spasmodic affair so far as 
its significant military movements are concerned. It ran 
through its first summer and autumn on a plane of high 
importance. The rush at Liége, the French failures in 
Lorraine and on the Semoy, the English retreat, the recovery 
on the Marne, and the outflanking race which ended in the 
sandhills behind Nieuport are all movements of the first 
value for historians which may be studied profitably in the 
utmost detail. One is prepared to read any number of 
field-diaries, to follow any quantity of polemics, if one can 
only elucidate a single detail in contribution to the history 
of the most important military operations in Europe since 
the campaign of Sedan. But in November, 1914, it entered 
on a period of military insignificance in which it remained 
for forty months. Those months, as one sees them now, form 
the bitterest irony of the war. The world witnessed a 
steady and tragic increase in the scale of military sacrifice 
which was in precise proportion to an equally steady and 
still more tragic diminution of military achievement. Indus- 
trial England, backed by the raw material of the world 
and the productive capacity of the United States of America, 
was shattered to the uttermost and homes were put into 
mourning from Auckland to Caithness for the recovery of 
an acre of territory comparable unfavourably to the juris- 
diction of a single rural district council. 

But at a given moment in the year 1918 the ghastly fugue, 
of which 1914 had heard the opening bars, entered suddenly 
on its third movement. An invisible baton seemed to rap 
sharply in the orchestra, the players started, stiffened them- 
selves, and launched into a smarter time and a more con- 
certed air than had been heard since the sounds of war 
became muffled in 1915 behind the parapets of the two 
trench-lines. It is at this moment that General Maurice, 
who has already published a study of its first movement, 
resumes his narrative of the significant operations of the 
war. He has already studied Joffre on the defensive of 
1914; he now proceeds to an outline picture of Foch on the 
offensive of 1918. But before he can reach the dramatic 
thrust and lunge of the late summer, he takes his reader 
through the Allied reverses of the spring which lend to the 
whole story its most dramatic quality. His opening 
chapters throw some light on that arid field of controversy 
about unity of command of which the most prominent 
landmarks are Calais, Rapallo and Versailles. But in a 
world which is becoming increasingly dubious as to the 
relative disadvantages of winning and losing a war it is 
growing progressively less interesting to determine by whom 
precisely it was won. General Maurice bravely reiterates 
his conviction that troops should have been sent west from 
Palestine in January, 1918, with that engaging positive- 
ness which marked his exercise of the military accomplish- 
ment of controversial letter-writing in the old days when 
he officiated as the will-o’-the-wisp that led Liberalism to its 
Parliamentary doom. 

His account of the decisive operations has all the clarity 
which one expects to find in a piece of military history com- 
posed by a soldier who enjoyed a high academic reputation 
before the war and an unequalled opportunity for observa- 
tion during its course. His sympathy with Foch, who 
vindicated once for all the claims of soldiers of the pen, is 
comprehensible, and his picture of him sinks less deeply into 
melodrama than the popular version which is taking its 
Place in history, although it is fair to admit that even General 
Maurice succumbs in one passage to “ his inevitable cigar.” 
There is an engaging candour about his confession that 
Foch’s “ army of manceuvre,” upon whose onset so many 
Allied hopes were pinned, never existed outside the columns 
(equally unsubstantial) of military journalism, and his notes 
on the tank in warfare derive an added, almost a unique, 





authority from one’s comfortable feeling that General 
Maurice at least makes no claim to have invented them, 
His narrative, which is supplied with such maps as one expects 
from a professional soldier, forms an excellent summary 
for those of us who are not satisfied with mere melodrama 
as a substitute for history. It was perhaps only to be ex- 
pected that he should describe Tannenberg as ‘‘ Tannen- 
burg” (p. 15): the British Army has never wasted much 
study on the victories of its adversaries. 


MRS. GLADSTONE 


Catherine Gladstone. By her Daughter, Mary Drew. 
Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume is an enlargement of an article published 
in the Cornhill in 1916, As the tribute of a daughter, it 
exhibits that reverence and affection which seem more 
characteristic of the Victorian age than of our own. While, 
however, it has the sentimentality that belongs to that age, 
it shows also a freedom of speech which reflects the habit of 
the Gladstone family rather than the general usage of a 
day when parents were apt to be formidable and children 
were taught to be silent. 

The memoir skips to and fro in dates, and is rather 
a disorderly affair. The first half of it is not striking, 
being full of honorific letters and other documents which 
might have been written concerning less eminent and worthy 
persons than Mr. Gladstone and his wife. Many people 
confronted with notabilities write such things as might 
persuade the ordinary reader that the said notabilities were 
perfect and beyond criticism. In this small coin of compli- 
ments a correspondent is no more on oath than in a lapidary 
inscription. 

Gladstone married one sister when Lord Lyttelton married 
another, and the two brides remained in Queen Victoria’s 
mind for more than half a century as “the two very beau- 
tiful Miss Glynnes.” They were deeply attached to each 
other, and their families formed the nucleus of a group 
which was singularly happy in its all-round affection. 
Gladstone in his ever-present sense of religion was more like 
an ardent clergyman than a layman, and his family reveals 
a rather conscious air of goodness. We find nothing of 
great interest in Mrs. Gladstone’s early diaries, though we 
have gleams of humour, such as the entry: “ Engaged a 
cook, after a long conversation on religious matters, chiefly 
hetween her and William.” We are reminded of Jenny Lind 
engaging a Roman Catholic page-boy, and wondering if he 
could be honest. Little Willie, at three and a-half, after 
the joy of a birthday party, was found crying in bed. “I 
feel ungoodly ” was his reason. Gladstone sent his wife a 
portentous letter concerning wifely toleration of a husband's 
extensive absence on national duties. This document is 
only equalled by a ponderous letter from Pusey concerning 
the means for reducing the outrageous dresses of ladies. 
And then to our relief we come across Mrs, Gladstone's 
simple phrase on the same subject : 

Asked to describe a lady's dress (of rather questionable repu- 
tation), after picturing the general effect, she paused: “* As to the 
body—well—I can only describe it as a lool: at me body.” 

We discover that, while Gladstone was great in paraphrase 
and the Parliamentary art of being diffuse, his wife used 
“telescope ” words—*‘ portmanteau” words is the usual 
term. She was elliptic, fond of short cuts, and she had a 
highly effective wink. While he was concentrating on 
politics, Homer, or theology, she was revelling in adven- 
turous impromptus, doing good with a total disregard for 
proprieties, and dressing carelessly. Mrs. Drew does not 
exhibit her mother at a Cabinet meeting; but a homely 
figure used to intervene there with a cup of tea for “ Mr. G.,”’ 
as his colleagues called him. ‘ Homey ” is a characteristic 
adjective with Mrs. Gladstone. The way in which she took 
the poor and suffering under her wing was truly remarkable. 
No misery or infection frightened her. She gave Anarch- 
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istic sufferers a reason for putting off revolution. In her 
lifetime she might have claimed the merits of the Periclean 
woman of whom the least was heard for good or evil. We 
are now aware that, if her benefactions had been generally 
known, her reputation would have been among the highest. 
When in 1866 London was full of cholera, she carried off 
babies rolled up in blankets. We might ask with Coleridge : 

O Lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 

Whenee learnt you that heroic measure? 
From Soho she carried off a poor parson sick with scarlet 
fever, and established him in her own house in Carlton 
Terrace. She was an angel for many, a divine fool who 
dashed in where angels fear to tread. 

She was not, any more than Queen Victoria, a power in 
Society. She might have made a feature of Liberal re- 
unions, and brought together a party which, recegnising 
Gladstone’s supreme force, was increasingly uneasy as to 
what he was going to do next. She was not distinguished 
in wit or letter-writing, though she could be original, as in 
her comment that a burglar would find prison very dull. 
But she was something better, a source of brightness for a 
husband whose expenditure of nervous energy was incessant. 
Mrs. Drew talks of the peace of Gladstone at Dollis Hill in 
his retirement. Was he tranquil in those days? asks a 
keen observer who saw the place, and noted that his rustic 
bench under his favourite oak had no bark on its arms. 

Gladstone gained, perhaps, in influence by the limitation 
of vision which persuaded him that he was always right. 
And he was admirably supported by the wife who polished 
to brightness by her hand part of the Grille in the House 
of Commons. Gladstone believed in Theocracy for the 
State, and something of the same sort happened at home. 
But the preoccupations of the chief priest were happily 
modified by Mrs, Gladstone’s wink. 


IRISH BOOKS 
Irish Books and Irish People. By Sreruen Gwynn. 


T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Ireland: An Enemy of the Allies? By R. C. Esconciame. 
John Murray. 6s. net. 

The Soul of Ireland. By W. J. Lockincroy, S.J. Harding 


and Moore. 6s. net. 


Here we have three books on Ireland: the one literary 
and philosophical, yet with indications of a quite definite 
point of view in regard to contemporary controversy ; the 
other provocatively political ; the third simply rhapsodical. 
The point of view of Mr. Gwynn, who has earned distinction 
in arms and policy since last he published a volume of Irish 
essays, is that of the modern Irishman, who is not the 
mythical being that some suppose. The modern or Anglo- 
Irishman believes, as “ John Eglinton,” by whom he was 
first defined, has pointed out, in his certain superiority, 
racial and otherwise, to the Englishman; and this com- 
placency distinguishes him markedly from the mere Irish- 
man, who, whether he calls himself a Sinn Feiner or a loyal 
Orangeman, is ever uneasy as to his status, international 
and other. Consequently, the mere Irishman must break 
out in protest at regular intervals; whereas the modern 
Irishman, sure of his own conscience, sufficient to himself, 
not caring who may misunderstand him, pursues his way 
even by assisting the Empire in its wars and taking his share 
of the profits. It is the world of the modern Irishman 
which Mr. Gwynn is chiefly concerned to exhibit in his 
book. His best essay—and that which appears to be most 
recent in date—takes for its principal theme the work of 
the Misses Somerville and Ross. These writers interest 
Mr. Gwynn in that so much of their literary talent has 
expended itself in the expression of the ideas of the Anglo- 
Irish gentry of the South. Their rollicking stories tell of an 
Ireland that was, in despite of politics, united ; for the old 
ascendancy class was Irish-—“ Irish with a limitation, no 





doubt, yet still indisputably Irish.” Mr. Gwynn would 
like to see the old ways, the old friendships restored— 
‘“* Ulster” is not the only problem of Irish disunion to be 
faced ; there is also the problem of bringing minds like Miss 
Somerville to some understanding of the new so-called 
Gaelic impulses of the nation. Yet, after all, “ Miss 
Somerville and her cousin must have known well that the 
real worth of their work lies in the instinct for the party 
which, more especially in Gaelic-speaking regions, sits in 
rags by roadside and chimney corner.” Mr. Gwynn writes 
both judiciously and sympathetically even of those move- 
ments which he has had in practice to oppose. It is curious 
after reading these excellent pages to encounter a book 
like that of M. Esconglaire, which seems to be made out of 
ill-conditioned spite. M. Esconglaire explains that he is 
“in no man’s pay.” It is scarcely necessary. Even the 
most bigoted Unionist in these islands would know that 
it would be better not to object aloud (though he might in 
secret) to the “ frightful fuss’ caused by the murder of 
Sheehy-Skeflington. The book commences: “ Ireland is 
an international imposture.” There are errors on almost 
every page of M. Esconglaire’s sketch of Irish history, which 
is written with a view to proving that coercion is the only 
remedy for Irish discontent. The Irish are “ madmen”’ 
who must be “ periodically brokenin.” “* Under the Union,” 
we are told, “ Ireland costs the Treasury more than she brings 
in; the annual deficit is about fifty millions and increases 
every year.” (Mr. Lloyd George the other day put the 
surplus at eighteen millions!) It is astonishing that a 
Frenchman should write so viciously and foolishly on a sub- 
ject which does not directly concern his nation, and more 
astonishing still that the book should be reissued in an 
English edition. 

Father Lockington admires the Irish as fervently as M. 
Esconglaire contemns them. He is that usually pathetic 
figure, the English Catholic in Ireland. English Catholics 
are apt to misunderstand Ireland badly; but Father 
Lockington keeps on the safe side by confining himself to 
elaborations of the (undoubted) fact that the Irish people 
do fast and pray, do go to Mass, do keep all the festivals of 
the Church. There is not a word about politics, not a word 
about the war, not even a word (although Mr. Chesterton 
contributes an introduction) about the Christian value of 
peasant proprietorship. The book is a unique Irish book, 
being entirely non-controversial. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


The Geste of Duke Jocelyn: A Romance in Prose and Verse. 
By Jerrery Farnot. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 
6s. net. 

The Tidal Wave. By Erne: M. Dewi. Cassell. 7s. net. 


Mr. Farnol is a lover of stout blows, whether delivered 
in a wayside tavern or in a “ bowery mix-up,” or in a 
Corinthian prize-ring. He has but to lift his pen and 
upper-cuts begin to fly, bullies “take the count, and old- 
time pugilists emerge from dark corners, pipe in hand, 
to criticise the new school and compare notes on the glories 
of the fancy. 

In The Geste of Duke Jocelyn, blows are taken and given 
with all Mr. Farnol’s engaging promiscuity, but weapons 
of every description, ponderous clubs, trusty blades, and 
tough lances, are employed instead of fists. For the Geste 
is a medieval romance written in verse and song and prose 
and doggerel. : 

Jocelyn, disguised in cap and bells, sets forth in searc 
of adventure with Sir Pertinax, a gentleman of undeniable 
charm and unparalleled richness of vocabulary. He opens 
his mouth and out rushes a torrent of ‘sbloods, ‘sboneses, 
‘sdeaths, and other ingenious expletives. Jocelyn finds 
adventures in plenty amid a blaze of local colour. Every 
ingredient of romance is included, witches, rusty bascinets 
(helmets, not archaic perambulators), clammy goblets. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE ae: SOME EXPERIENCES OF 
¥ 8S 


MOUNT MUSIC. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
net, 

“ Courage—the courage of the red-haired peasant woman whom Christian 
went to see—humour, tragedy, absurdity, bigotry, belong to Ireland, and they 
are all shown in *‘ Mount Music.’ ""—The Observer. 

“ Those people who think * The Real Charlotte’ the best novel thal ever cam 
out of Ireland will find their allegiance wavering before they are many chapters 
deep in * Mount Music.’ "’—Westminster Gazette. 


WANDERINGS AND MEMORIES 


By J. G. MILLAIS, Author of “ Life of F. C, Selous, D.8S.0.," &. With 
15 Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. net. 
* A jolly book of apent end travel.’ "—Daily Mail. 


SECON D E DITION. 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED. 


Memoirs by ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 
* More illuminating than any $ jiction.””—The Times. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW RE ADY. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. 


By the Very Rev. W. RB. INGE, C.V.0., D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

** [tis one of the most arresting books that I have read for a long time, and there 
is not a dull page in it from cover to cover. Every — in it shows signa of 
the Dean's wide learning, acute thinking, and power incisive writing” 

— eunecand in the J Sanchater Guardian. 


A NATURALIST’S SKETCH BOOK. 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 60 Plates, 24 of which 

are in Colour and 36 in Collotype. In One Volume. 4to. £6 6s, net 

“ Even the lifelong student of Nature's great book of the English countryside 

will find something new to him and surprising on almost every page of this wonder- 
ful volume. "—isorning Post. 


THE SKILLED LABOURER, 1760-1832. 


By J. L, HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND, Authors of “ The 
Town Labourer, 1760-1832,” and “ The Village Labourer, 1760-1832.” 
Svo. 12s, 6d. net. 
“ Particularly timely for the present study. It helps to explain some of the 
root causes of present-day unrest.”"—Daily Graphic. 


THE TOWN PARSON: His Life and Work. 


By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manchester. With a 
Preface by the Lorp BisHor oF WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo. 68, net. 
“Here is a parson on parsons. Yet it would be lamentable were this most 
capital book only to fall into the hands of the curates. The vicars would then 
lose a fund of wit and of wisdom. And the laymen too, For the first word that 
must be said about Canon Green's volume is that it is most emphatically a volume 
Jor the laity.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


THE HEART OF A SCHOOLBOY. 


By JACK HOOD. Witha Preface by the Rev. Canon E. A. BuRROTGHs 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


CATHOLIC SOLDIERS. 


By Sixty Chaplains and Others. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
PLATER, S.J. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 


THE NEW STATE. 


any A gm the Solution of S Sugetes Government. By M. P. 
FOLLETT. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
MATERIALISM. 


4 HUGH ELLIOT. Svo. 7s, 6d. net. 
¢ have come across few recent books more provocative of thought than 
Mr. Blhiot 8, and we congratulate him on the orderly treatment of his material.’ 
-—Westminster Gazette. 




















By SIDNEY WEBB. 
THE wORKS MANAGER TO-DAY: An Address grepezes for a on of 
Private Gatherings of works Managers. Crown 8vo. 5s. n 
LONDON EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
GRANTS IN AID: A Criticism and a Proposal. 8vo. 5s. net. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
INDUSTRIAL gry oStuey 6 in Trade Unionism, S8vo. 126. net. 
emet ne F POOR LAw P OLICY. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR Taw: being Part |. of the Minority 
“aisert of the ) Coer Law Commission. Edited, with Introduction. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE Pupiie cope menTion oA THE LABOUR MARKET: i 
on 3 |. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. Edi 
In — ’ ay 5a, 
PROBLEM F MODER NOUSTRY: Essays. 
THE HISTORY OF LI UOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND, PRINCIPALLY 
FROM 1700 T Some Se 2s. 


t 
THE stave AND THE DOCTO 8vo. 68. ‘tet 
THE PREVENTION OF BESTITUTION. 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
sonar PAL CORPORATIONS ACT. 8vo. 
i PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 16s. net. 
MANOR AND THE BOROUGH. 2 Vols. 25s. net. 
THE STORY OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 4. 





























Swarthmore Press Books 


FOUR IMPORTANT WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Peace in the Making. 
By H. WILSON HARRIS, 


Author of “‘ President Wilson, His Problems and His Policy.”’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘Mr. Wilson Harris, who, as a recorder on behalf of the 
‘ Daily News,’ was present throughout and knew what was 
done, has written just what the occasion demands. 
With the aid of many unpublished facts and anecdotes he 
puts the absent as nearly as possible in the position of eye- 
witnesses.’ '—THE GLOBE. 


These Things Shall Be. 
By GEORGE LANSBURY. 





Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 
5,000 copies of this book have been sold before day of 
publication. 


Mr. Lansbury has lived in too close contact with the hard 
realities of life, and himself shared too intimately the 
sufferings of the oppressed, to take a rose-coloured view 
of the world. Nevertheless, his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of justice and peace and fellowship is unshaken 
by the frankest recognition of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. In these glowing chapters he gives the reason for 
the hope that is in him, and no one can read his book without 
being greatly refreshed and heartened 


LEAGUES OF NATIONS: 


Ancient, Medizval, and Modern. 
By ELIZABETH YORK. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A deeply interesting and valuable study of the growth 
of the League idea from the days of early Greece. 


CIVILISATION: 1914-17. 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 
Translated by T. Q. CONWIL-EVANS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This famous French novel now makes its appearance in 
English. It is perhaps the most realistic and poignant 





‘narrative that the last few years have evoked, and is sure 


to 1 be one of the most discussed books of the Spring. 





‘THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, Ltd., 


72 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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merry gallows-trees, jousts, dark-eyed damsels, and all 
the correct names, Yolande, Melissa, Agramore, Brocelaunde, 
and the others. 

Mr. Farnol is to be felicitated on the superhuman delving 
into medizvalism which extracted such words and phrases 
as “ Haxwiggin,” “‘ Wap-de-staldees,” “ poppet o’ plagues.” 

The danger of the book lies in its infection. Read a 
hundred pages and you will find yourself quothing and 
methinking and forsoothing; read two hundred, and you 
instinctively begin to sing “a song of dead men’s bones,” 
what time you draw yourself up in puissant dignity ; read 
to the end, and, By the Mass, thou dog’s-breakfast, Par 
Dex, beshrew thyself an’ thou art not a very romanticist. 

From this world of adventure it is a long step to another 
play of strange beings and strange deeds. Blows are 
seldom dealt in this theatre, but passion and emotion are 
abroad. Eyes flame into sudden fury, faces jerk in agony, 
and then compose themselves into the stone mask of a 
strong man in torture, hands clench and unclench them- 
selves with bewildering rapidity. Shoulders are always 
square in this play and lips are always red. The actors 
are so wonderfully trained in the principles of elocution 
that they are able to talk through their teeth, murmur, 
croak, gasp, or jerk out, at will, while the professional 
ambition of each is, or ought to be, the power of turning 
white to the lips at a moment’s notice. 

Miss Ethel M. Dell’s book of short stories takes its name 
from the first and longest in the collection, the Tidal Wave. 

They are all constructed on the principle of the novel 
rather than the model of the French short story. Each 
one contains the material from which a novel might be 
formed. Each one has the clear definiteness of plot and 


idea that might be expected from such experienced hands. 


They all run smoothly and distinctly, with assured confi- 
dence. The most skilful plot is undoubtedly contained 
in the Woman of his Dreams, which is an excellent tale, 
though slightly marred by the stalking spectre of Coinci- 
dence, that evil genius of the short novel. 

All Miss Dell’s men and women are tremendously sin- 
cere ; that is what makes them a little unreal. When they 
mean a thing, they say it; when they feel an emotion, 
they show it, often by drawing their eyes in a line of pain. 
They are all so direct, so straightforward, and they are 
often led by their straightforwardness into remarkable 
courses of action and apparently inextricable difficulties. 
Fortunately, they are usually rescued just in time. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865. By Broucnam 
Viturers and W. H. Cuesson. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This book does not, by original research or otherwise, 
add any material facts to our knowledge of the relations 
between this country and the United States during the 
American Civil War. Nevertheless, it is a valuable historical 
and political study. Mr. Brougham Villiers, in the six 
chapters which form the main body of the book, gives a 
clear and temperate account of the diplomatic situation 
and the various currents of feeling and opinion in the two 
countries during the five years which, as he rightly insists, 
were crucial for the future relations of the two English- 
speaking peoples. Apart from the historical interest, 
which is not negligible, one may learn several lessons, very 
important to-day, from this study, and the author, though 
he is not one of those preachers who wear their morals on 
their sleeves, has those lessons always in his own mind, and 
is most anxious to slip them obliquely into ours. “The 
net effect of the Civil War,” he truly remarks, “ was to 
leave the feelings at least of the Americans to us rather 
worse than it found them”; during the half-century 
following it, ‘“‘ Americans have been more often enraged 
against us than against all the other nations of the world 





——————— 


put together ” ; there has been a continual series of incidents 
outbursts of ill-feeling, tail-twistings. This fact is all the 
more strange because in international affairs the larger 
interests of the two countries were nowhere really divergent, 
their principles and ideals were largely the same, and they 
should have been drawn closely together by the ties of 
common blood, language, and institutions. Yet an Anglo- 
American Entente, which would have had an immense effect 
upon international relations, and might well have made the 
war impossible, had to wait until the Kaiser’s submarines 
at last cemented it. Mr. Brougham Villiers finds the cause 
in the misunderstanding which grew out of the conduct of 
the relations of the two nations during the war. It is well 
worth while to study the causes and effects of that mis- 
understanding in these pages. The root causes of it may be 
summed up as two: first, the inveterate, widespread 
ignorance of foreign affairs and foreign countries among 
Englishmen ; and, second, the lack of popular control over 
the foreign policy of British Cabinets and Governments, 
There are probably very few people in England to-day who 
do not agree that in the Civil War the South were hopelessly 
in the wrong, and that Lincoln and the North were com- 
pletely in the right. A victory of the South would have 
been disastrous to North and South, to Britain, and to 
civilisation. But during the critical days of the war the 
sympathies of the Whig aristocracy, the British Government, 
the clubs, and the Press were with the South. On the other 
hand, the sympathies of the vast mass of the population 
were instinctively with the North. The important point is 
that the feelings of the population were never made known 
to Americans until it was too late ; the only British opinion 
to carry across the Atlantic was that of the pro-South 
members of the Government, of the Times and Punch, 
and of the clubs. There were two causes of this. The 
Government in its foreign policy did not represent the view 


‘of the vast majority, and the majority had no means of 


determining or controlling that policy. But, further, 
during the first years of the war the opinion of the population 
was not instructed ; it was instinctive only, and therefore 
no match for the Southern agents, the politicians, and the 
Times. The working-classes felt instinctively that the 
North was fighting for liberty and against slavery, but until 
1863 it was still possible for the Times to argue the exact 
opposite, and the people had not the knowledge necessary 
for meeting these arguments. This was, of course, partly 
due to the fact that Lincoln, for domestic reasons, was unable 
until the Emancipation Proclamation to show his hand 
clearly with regard to slavery. Nevertheless, as Mr. Villiers 
proves, those with knowledge of American affairs and 
politics saw clearly how things stood long before 1863. 
If that knowledge had been somewhat wider here, public 
opinion would have been far earlier and far stronger on the 
side of the North, and much of the ill-feeling and misunder- 
standing between the two nations might have been avoided. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before A.D. 1505. 
By G. M. Tueat. Second Edition Enlarged and In- 
proved. Allen an Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Rise of South Africa. By G. E. Cory. 
1884-1840. Longmans. 25s. 

Dr. Theal’s History of South Africa is a standard work. 
Its ten volumes cover the long period from 1505 to 1884. 
Its style and minuteness make it at times degenerate to the 
level of annals rather than of history, but its erudition and 
exhaustiveness make it indispensable to the serious student 
of South African and colonial history. The volume under 
review is now published uniform with the history proper, 
and is a kind of introduction to it. It gives a good ethno- 
graphic and, so far as that is possible, historical account 
of the three native races of South Africa, the Bushman who 
has ceased to exist, and the Hottentot and Bantu. Dr. 
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Theal’s account is for the general reader rather than the 
expert, and he deals with the history, customs, language, 
and folk-lore of the three races. Readers of Mr. Wells’s 
Outlines of History will be interested, and a little amused, 
to find the lady whose portrait Mr. Wells inscribes as 
‘““Bushwoman from near the Lower Orange River ” appear- 
ing in Dr. Theal’s pages as a Hottentot, though with traces 
of Bushman blood. 

A proper understanding of the colonial history of South 
Africa is not possible without some knowledge of the pre- 
vious history of the native inhabitants. That is why Dr. 
Theal’s introductory volume is- valuable. Its value is 
immediately apparent to anyone who opens Mr. Cory’s 
third volume, for after a chapter on the abolition of slavery, 
we plunge straight into the Kaffir War of 1835. The history 
of South Africa is, in fact, dominated by the tremendous 
problem of the relations between the white colonists and the 
native races. It is a problem which was already acute in 
1885, and has not yet been solved in 1920. The course of 
what is sometimes called the sixth Kaffir War, and the 
controversies which gathered around it and the actions of 
Sir B. Durban, Colonel Smith, Lord Glenelg, and the 
Aborigines Committee, repay the closest study. Mr. 
Cory’s treatment of the period is open to some criticism, 
but his book is valuable. It deals, as its title suggests, with 
the foundation of the British colony or dependency or 
dominion of South Africa. The reader of this third volume 
who is familiar with Dr. Theal’s work may in the first few 
chapters be inclined to wonder whether there is really a 
place for another detailed account of the events dealt with. 
Mr. Cory here covers the same period as Dr. Theal’s second 
volume, which was republished in a new edition only a few 
years ago. In the detailed description of the fighting and 
other events the one necessarily repeats the other. But a 
more detailed and careful comparison between the two 
books shows that Mr. Cory has been able to add matter of 
considerable interest and value in several places. As an 
example we may take his account of Colonel Smith's 
administration of the province of Adelaide during the short 
period between the end of the Kaflir War and the abandon- 
ment of the province in accordance with the instructions 
in Lord Glenelg’s famous despatch of December 26th, 1835. 
The account is not only important in itself, it is also 
extremely amusing. Again, Mr. Cory’s account of the 
agitation in England which followed the Kaffir War and the 
important evidence before the Aborigines Committee of 
Stockenstrom, Dr. Philip, Stoffles, and Tzatzoe, adds very 
considerably to our knowledge of an incident which had the 
most important effects upon the history of South Africa. 
All this part of Mr. Cory’s investigations and work is 
extremely valuable. It is here, however, that perhaps he 
lays himself most open to criticism. That Dr. Philip and 
his comrades were bad witnesses and that their evidence 
on behalf of the Kaffirs and against the colonists must be 
received with the greatest caution is certainly true. But 
Mr. Cory is too whole-heartedly on the side of the colonists 
and against the native inhabitants of South Africa. The 
reader is left with the impression that the white settlers in 
the early relations with the Bantu tribes were angelic, long- 
suffering, and blameless. The whole history of the world and 
the subsequent history of South Africa make such a picture 
incredible. Collisions between the two races and Kaffir 
Wars may be inevitable when Europeans enter and colonize 
lands inhabited by warlike African tribes; but the wrongs 
and the crimes are not exclusively on the side of the 
“ savages,” and they were not in South Africa. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Man Called Pearse. ByDesmonp Ryan. Maunsel. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Ryan, the author of this appreciation, was Pearse’s pupil at 
St. Erda and a companion of Pearse’s wanderings. One does not 
wish to find fault with Mr. Ryan for his excesses in the way of praise, 
and his friend and master has already gone down in history as a figure 


of heroic mould. Still, one must protest against writing of this kind ; 
‘As a teacher, a writer (sic), a propagandist, a captain, he was a 
perfect man.”’ Some interesting details of Pearse’s origins and career 
appear for the first time. He was the son of an English Radical (an 
early friend of Mr. Lloyd George, it is said) who wrote a pamphlet 
Englands Duty to Ireland as it appears to an Englishman. Reared in 
Ireland, the revival of a Gaelic Ireland became the inspiration of his 
life. Though he himself wrote much in English and could rebuke 
many “ Gaels” for their narrow sectarianism, he did not believe that 
Ireland could produce a “ national literature” except in the Irish 
language. He was at no time a ‘ Sinn Feiner”; indeed, up to the 
outbreak of the war counted himself for practical purposes a supporter 
of Mr. Redmond. Mr. Ryan does not explain very clearly the logic 
of his subsequent gesture. However, he had always believed theo- 
retically in “ insurrection” as the key to true liberty; and with 
volunteers careering through the country, and England at war with a 
powerful enemy, he no doubt argued to himself that it was ‘‘ Now or 
never,” if honour should be satisfied. He had shared the late Mr. 
Chamberlain’s contempt for Irish “ pacificism ” during the Boer war. 
Yet Mr. Ryan does not pretend that Pearse had any hope of success 
at Easter Week, or even that he believed that he had the country 
behind him in that enterprise. ‘There is certainly very little of the 
conventional democrat in Mr. Ryan’s portrait of the man; and it is 
a curious reflection that, whereas the Rising of 1916 was (from one 
aspect) the ** bloody protest ” of the few against the easy compromises 
of the many, Sinn Fein, which owes all to the Rising, bases its appeal 
to the world almost wholly on the verdict of an electoral majority. 
Still, since Pearse rose and fell, vast numbers of young Irishmen have 
endured great sufferings in what they believe to be the cause of Ireland ; 
a fact which suggests that he may have estimated the potential passion 
of Irish patriotism more accurately than most of us. 


Dublin Essays. By ArraurCiery. Maunsell. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Clery reprints an admirably acute essay on the late T. M. Kettle ; 
but the rest of his book is almost wholly “‘ domestic ” in its interest. 
He publishes essays on English games in Ireland, on the Sect of the 
Gael, on the University College and on the social relations of Irish 
Protestants and Irish Catholics. 'The English reader of the book will 
find in it much that does not reach the newspapers, much that is true 
and much that will seem astonishing, especially as regards “ the 
play of indirect religious influences in matters wholly unconcerned 
with religion.” Mr. Clery reports, for instance, that only once in 
his life did he dine in a Protestant house. His standpoint is very 
firmly that of the Catholic Gaelic Leaguer; but he describes other 
Irish standpoints with an evident intention of fairness and often with 
insight. For example, he attributes Kettle’s detachment from the 
Gaelic League and his attachment to the Allied cause during the war 
to a disposition that was both “ liberal” and “ modern.” He hated 
the attitude and had a particular detestation for the ideas of Mr. 
Belloc. He believed in politics and party. “If he had been 
brought up in a different religion, or perhaps even in a different country, 
he would not improbably have been a Freethinker.” Of Irish Pro- 
testants generally, Mr. Clery says somewhere that they regard Ireland 
as a mere county, a unity of racing or Rugby football. This is an 
erroneous judgment, and, indeed, Mr. Clery repudiates it himself by 
implication in his final essay, Policies in Ireland, which is half jest, 
half earnest. There Mr. Clery argues that for the last 100 years 
three Irish policies have been advocated by different parties : 

(1) To drive the English out of Ireland (Sinn Fein) ; 
(2) To drive the Protestants out of Ireland (Constitutional) ; 
(3) To drive Everybody out of Ireland (Protestant Unionism). 

“ It is only fair,” he continues, “ to say that in pursuit of the policy 
of extermination the Unionist Protestant is genuinely unsel ‘ish. 
Like the bee that perishes in stinging, he is quite ready that he and his 
should perish—and they are, in fact, exterminated to an even greater 
proportion than the native population—if only the eventual decivilisa- 
tion and depopulation (in the alleged interests of the Empire) can be 
brought about.” But such a frame of mind as Mr. Clery here represents 
could only arise from a perverted patriotism ; if Ireland were merely 
a “unit of Rugby Football” in Protestant Unionists’ eyes, these 
latter would have no motive for sacrificing themselves, and their neigh- 
bours as themselves, to their love of the Empire ! 


William Blake: the Man. By Cartes Garpner. Dent. 10s. 64. 
To most of us the mystic is a very disquieting phenomenon. He 
comes to us where we sit laboriously putting two and two together, 
collecting and codifying observed facts, and tells us, pityingly, that 
our methods are all wrong and that if we would discover truth, we must 
set to work in his way, we must sharpen our inward sight, must learn 
to look through the obstruction of matter upon the spiritual reality 
of things. We can generally laugh at him, dismiss him as self-deluded ; 
but sometimes, at moments of weakness, perhaps, or discouragement, 
we grow a little uneasy. Suppose after all that the mystic were right ? 
Undoubtedly he often possesses an insight which we do not possess ; 
in certain things we are, as it were, colour-blind in comparison = 
him ; frequently, too, he has arrived at a spiritual serenity to whic 
we can never hope to attain. Can it be that he knows some secret 
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which we do not? It is all very alarming. On the other hand, we 
reflect, the mystic has never discovered any truth which is of the least 
general value. His cosmos is fantastically anthropomorphic. The 
importance he attaches to human beings and their conduct seems 
absurdly exaggerated when we consider what we really are. When 
we think of these things we are somewhat comforted and can go on 
putting two and two together, observing, analysing and trying to lead 
a reasonable social life with equanimity. Mysticism is valuable for 
conduct ; its claims to discovering truth are unfounded. All the 
same, our doubts occasionally return. . 

Mr. Gardner is a mystic writing on mysticism. He takes it all the 
time for granted that we shall agree with him on the supreme value 
of the mystic’s vision. Unfortunately we do not; we are among 
those people who “find the outer things are the substantial reality, 
and are not only moving in a different world from that of the mystic, 
but are puzzled to know when the letter of his statement is to be taken.” 
Mr. Gardner’s interpretation of Blake is the interpretation of one 
unknown quantity in terms of another. The fact that x=y is inter- 
esting, but it does not reveal much to the ordinary man who wants 
to know the concrete numerical value of x. But this is always the 
trouble about mysticism. The mystic himself cannot explain his 
sensations intelligibly, for the good reason that by definition they are 
not intelligibly expressible. The non-mystic may be able to write 
intelligibly, but he can have no conception of the mystic’s sensations. 
One can see no middle path between the horns. 


The Secret of Happiness. By EpmMonp Hotmes. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

There is a certain solemnity about Mr. Holmes which makes his 
books rather difficult reading. For instance, when the reader’s eye 
lights on a ph concerning “* Excessive concern for one’s own 
bodily health,” he does not know how to treat the statement that the 
best cure for this unfortunate complaint is “ serenity of soul”; he 
has been expecting to read “‘ syrup of figs,” and his surprise is too 
much for his equanimity. Once Mr. Holmes’s solemnity is recognised, 
however, as a mannerism which more generally infects transatlantic 
professors of uplift, a good deal of instruction may be got from his 
paper. Any reference to his own work as an Inspector of Education 
is welcome ; and we enjoyed his downright dismissal of the official 
syllabuses of the early eighties ‘‘ as masterpieces of bureaucratic im- 
becility.” His views of children are naturally those of a man whose 
chiei contact has been with specially prepared and coached infants : 
anyone who has heen near a school when a visit from the inspector 
is due knows what a drilling precedes that joyful event. The main 
teaching ot his book is summed up by one sentence in the final chapter— 
* Love is the consummation of spiritual well-being”: and we think 
he has put all he has to say more pleasantly in his sonnets. Still, of 
his good intentions there can be no possible doubt, and his book should 
please those who can enjoy the helpful writings of Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Trine and his companions. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS started the week very strongly indeed, 
but weakened slightly on the possibility of fresh 


Labour trouble on the railways. Iron and steel 
shares are beginning to attract notice and both shipping 
and tobacco company shares seem to be in favour. Among 
oils, Royal Dutch, which have been strongly recommended 
in these notes, moved steadily upwards and are now 
quoted at about £86 per share of 100 Dutch florins. The 
rubber share market has been exceedingly active and firm, 
there being very few sellers about, and it is clear that the 
people who have bought during the past two or three years 
are, for the greater part, genuine investors who intend 
holding for dividends. Shares anywhere near par are scarce, 
but one worth picking up at its present price of about 
28s. 9d. is North Borneo State Rubber £1 ordinary. The 
Company has already 1,160 acres planted, and the crop 
for the eleven months ended November last amounted to 
185,700 Ibs. as against an estimate of 200,000 lbs. for the 
twelve months, and it is anticipated that the production 
cost will be less than Is. per lb. Forjthe’current year the 
Company should be able to distribute a dividend of 10 
per cent., and it looks a promising investment for both 
dividends and capital appreciation. The Queensland 6 
per cent. Loan referred to a week or two ago is quoted at 
nearly 4 premium, and the 6 per cent. Gold Loan offered 
the other day at par has been quickly over-subscribed. 


* * * 


The Board of Trade figures giving particulars of the 
Companies registered during 1918 show that the average 
size of each Company in the matter of capital is increasing 


fast. In view of the increased cost of everything, this 
tendency is natural enough, but in addition to this the 
trend is manifestly towards larger units. During 1918, 
3,504 new Companies with a nominal capital of £127,879,495 
were registered in the United Kingdom—an enormous 
figure. This, however, will be much exceeded by 1919, 
for according to the records of Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
the well-known Company agents, during the first six months 
of 1919, 5,865 new companies were registered with a total 
capital of £266,000,682, or almost twice the total for the 
whole of the previous year. 


*% > * 


The approaching settlement of the iron founders’ strike 
has caused a slight recovery in iron and steel shares, but 
unlike many sections of the industrial markets, these 
shares, generally speaking, remain considerably below their 
real value. In spite of Labour troubles, prospects for the 
industry are excellent, and the various companies are 
perfecting their organisation and making themselves as 
nearly self-contained as possible in the matter of raw 
materials and the different processes of manufacture. At 
the general meeting of Dorman, Long & Co., the big Middles- 
brough concern, held towards the end of last month, the 
Chairman had something interesting to say in connection 
with housing as follows : 

Before I finish with Redcar you will want to know how we are 
proceeding with our housing scheme, which we found to be neces- 
sary in order to provide housing accommodation for the large 
number of men employed by the company at Redcar. We have 
continued our policy in this direction, and have made further pro- 
gress with the building of the garden village about one and a half 
miles away from the works. At the request of the officials and 
workmen living there the garden village has been named 
“‘Dormanstown.” 

A new system of house construction has been invented by Mr. 
Ennis, our general manager, and perfected in our constructional 
department, which is known as the ‘“ Dorman, Long and Company 
Steel Frame System of Construction.” As the name implies, the 
houses are constructed with a steel frame, on to which is built an 
outer and an inner wall with a cavity between the two walls, thus 

. providing a warm and dry interior to the houses. The system of 
construction has been approved by the Ministry of Health, and 
sanctioned for use in all State-aided housing schemes. Several 
houses built by us under this system are already occupied, and are 
proving satisfactory in every way. We are forming an organisa- 
tion in co-operation with building contractors, which it is hoped 
will allow for the building of steel-frame houses under this system 
in large numbers throughout the country. We are advised by 
experts that such houses can be built in most localities to — 
successfully with brick-built houses in price, speed in building, 
durability, and comfort. There appears to be every prospect of 
our system being taken up energetically by contractors, and it is 
confidently hoped that a commencement will be made on large 
numbers of houses in various parts of the country within a few 
weeks from now. The development of this new system has delayed 
to a certain extent the progress of building at Dormanstown, but 
the way is now clear to more rapid progress in the near future. 


oo * * 


“The captains of industry are reaping great harvests, 
while the labour class and the middle class are suffering 
great distress from the high cost of living.” Can the 
reader guess to which country the foregoing remark applies ? 
It is taken from last Saturday’s Economist in a letter 
from that journal’s correspondent in Tokyo. 


* cs * 


The news that the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java is 
now receiving the sum of £1,500,000 from the Dutch 
Government in consideration of the sale of its rice lands 
directs attention again to this' Company, which is already 
one of the greatest plantation undertakings in the world, 
and with the additional capital now at its disposal, it should 
make still further rapid progress. An estimate made some 
time ago of the value of the Company’s assets worked out 
at over £4,000,000, which¥gave the}existing £1 shares a 
value of about 62s. 6d. per share. In these estimates, 
however, the planted rubber area was valued at about 
£1,400,000, and as the price of rubber has since increased 
very considerably, that estimate would now be appreciably 
augmented. At the present time the shares are quoted 
in the neighbourhood of 57s. 6d., and I know of few shares 
which can more safely be held—not for speculative purposes, 
but with every prospect of increasing dividends and steady 


ital appreciation. 
= PP A. Emit DavIEs. 
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work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poul: . The girls will be prepared 
or the Universities, the Medical Profession and for ad 


as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. s Cross Is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 


Own grounds of 15 acres. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA’ 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, > 
Cookery, Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 


remain till 18. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


ee MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

















ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
tudents. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Me. Arthur G. S 


Secretary : jonds, M.A. For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the ipal, Miss Lawrence. 


HE ARS 





VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 

spicatory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 

open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 

and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 

without need for ti Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 








RENCH AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. (Brondesbury Park district.) Long residence abroad. 

for examinations. t ceferences. —Box 531, New STATESMAN 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





TYPEWRITING. 


ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Shorte 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
een. ee - accurately and promptly executed.— W. MILNER, 





UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and premptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton Bristol 





A Csmoes’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Eennerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove. Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Cirerlars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimne.y, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff 





og ASSIS TOS HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 


A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 

Trym, near Bristol. - 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
For prospectus, apply Tue Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 





LIXGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Next Term begins Jan. 20th. Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE PUNCHBOWL INN, 
Altitude 880 ft. Moderate terms; garage and stabling. 
three miles by motor bus. 


HINDHEAD. 


Haslemere station 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocsrs, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 








O ANY RESIDENT IN HAMPSTEAD.—Wonuld a lady 
consider sub-letti»g unfurnished 3 or 4 rooms in her house’? Tenants. lady 
and daughter, with excellent references. No attendance required ; would pay 

small premium to ensure gas and small sink. Rent up to £70 Hampstead, Belsize 
s or Green neighbourhoods essential.—Write Mrs. H. F. Cox, 92, Abbey 
oad, N.W.8. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matrausian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








|S dye OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 

the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid edvertionnen'® 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. “ 
line comprises abeut ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowe 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on applicato™ 
to the Advertisement Manager. 





Printe. tor the Proprietors by W. SpeaicuT & Sons, LTp.. ys anv 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the STaTesMAN PustisutnG Co., Ltp., 10 Great Q 
Kingsway London, W.C. 2. 


ueen Street. 















